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The writer is a motorist of 16 years’ experience. In that 


time I've owned and driven 15 different cars. 

I started with the experiments and ran the whole gamut 
up to big, heavy, costly Sixes. Now I own the new-type 
HUDSON—have owned it for a year. And the makers ask that 


I anonymously review this evolution. 


The Coming of the Six 


The early cars don’t matter. 
with the advent of the Six. That brought continuous power, 
flexibility, freedom from vibration. 


Real motor car luxury began 


And now, as then, it repre- 
But Sixes when they came were costly and 
They drank up fuel, ate up tires, and drove 


sents finality to me. 
immensely heavy. 
me back to Fours. 


Howard E. Coffin was known to me long before he became 
the famous HUDSON designer. I bought his first great success 
—a $2750 Four. I have watched all his HUDSON models, 
and have followed all his four-year progress in revision of the 
Six. No one knows better what it meant—a new-type motor, 
special steels, the refining of a thousand parts to reduce the 
weight of a sturdy Six below 3000 pounds. 


I am one of the 15,000 who have proved out the result. 
The weight-reduction cut my tire cost and my fuel cost in two. 
Yet there were seats for seven, and power for hills, and luxury 
and looks. "Tis the finest car | have ever owned, the best- 
appearing, best-equipped. To me it represents the acme in 
efficiency and class, the ideal in size and comfort. It never has 
cost me a moment's delay or a penny in repairs. And I never 


have once asked for HUDSON service, which my dealer offers 


free. 


The 1916 Hudson—"The Road Coulet”—Veddolin Body 


The Cars I’ve Owned 


Written by a Hudson Owner Who Bought 15 Cars Before It 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





New 1916 Features 


But this new-model HUDSON excels my car in some most 
important ways. 


The Yacht-Line body is stunning. Who would believe 


that last year’s streamlines could be so improved ? 





The wider tonneau means more room than ever. Three 
big men like me can now sit on the rear seat. Seven long men 
like me can sit uncramped in the car. And the two disappear- 


ing seats, when down, double the room in the tonneau. 


The enameled leather is not new to me, but my last car 
which had it cost $3500. The leather-bound top to the doors 
and body is entirely new, and was wanted. The four non-skid 
tires are welcome. 


But the two premier advances, in my estimation, lie in the new finish 
and new price. 


The Satin-Lustre finish solves my greatest problem—how to keep 
a car looking new. a dozen cars and bought new ones mainly to 
get new looks. They ran well but looked shabby. This Satin-Lustre 
finish, where coat after coat is baked on, means enduring gloss. 


Then $200 reduction. Two seasons ago, at $1750, this was a 
record-value car. The next model—the one | bought—sold at $1550. 
And now this new model, with its costly improvements, is announced at 


$1350. That should convince anyone of the HUDSON efficiency. 


Last year I waited eight weeks for my HUDSON. Now the output 
is trebled, they say. But there must be 100,000 class-car buyers who 
would buy this HUDSON at $1350 if they knew the car as I do 


7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-P ger Roadst 


$1350, f. o. b. Detroit 
Also a new Cabriolet $1650 f. o. b. Detroit 
The above ad was written by a well-known HUDSON owner, and 


the facts are exactly as stated. The 1916 model of the car referred to is 
now shown by dealers everywhere. 


When you go to see it, ask the dealer about his HUDSON service. 


Its system and extent will surprise you. 
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What the Farmers Need 
By Ralph W. Moss 





PERSONALITIES 


Samuel Hale Pearson, chairman of the 
Argentine delegation to the Pan-American 
Financial Conference. suggests an_ all- 
American ship line, to be owned jointly by 
the several governments whose people it 
would serve. 


Miss Harriet A. Graham has been retired 
on a pension by the Pittsburgh Board of 
Education after having taught for fifty- 
three years in the local schools. It is esti- 
mated that nearly 3000 pupils have been 
under her tutelage. 


Alexander Graham Bell, inventor of the 
telephone, thinks the day may come when 
we shall see and think by electricity. “T 
can imagine men,” he says, “with great 
coils of wire over their. heads, transmitting 
thoughts by induction.” 


Virginia ©. Gildersleeve, Ph.D., dean of 
Barnard College, expresses the belief that 
the present low birth rate. accompanied by 
its more than correspondingly low death 
rate, is preferable to the old practise under 
which both these rates were much higher. 


Dr. James M. Taylor,, president emeritus 
of Vassar College, says: “Our real world 
is largely our own creation—not so much 
an aggregate of external conditions as an 
attitude of mind.” He therefore decries the 
tendency to harp on the evils of our time. 





Thomas A. Edison’s announcement of his 
invention for recording telephone conversa- 
tions carries with it a prediction that such 
records will be admitted as evidence in 
court cases where ordinary communications 
by telephone would be deemed inadmissible. 


Judge William L. Putnam, presiding 
judge of the First District, United States 
Cireuit Court. which includes Maine, Mas- 
sachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island, celebrated the eightieth anniversary 
of his birth on May 26. He holds court 
regularly, and his knowledge of law and 
memory of cases is described as wonderful, 
regardless of his years. 


For more than ten years the Rev. T. A. 
Waterman of St. Louis has carried on, 
without pay and without acquaintance 
with any of the persons directly interested, 
a campaign to get at the truth concerning 
the Goebel murder in Kentucky. He 
lieves that both Caleb Powers, now in 
prison as an accomplice, and former Gov- 
ernor Taylor, an exile from his state, are 
guiltless, and expects yet to prove it. 





Pat—Begorra. I’d niver go near th’ place 
at all, at all—Type Tattle. 


William’s thoughts were on the vacation 
days, not the arithmetic lesson. The teach- 
er often called her dreamy pupils to -atten- 
+ wo by asking them a sharp, simple ques- 
io 

“William, what are two and four?’ 

“Prepositions. ma’am,” was the unexpect- 
ed answer.—Life. 


Young Barnes had married contrary to 
his father’s wishes. Meeting his parents 
soon afterward, the father said angrily: 

“Well, young man, I have made my will 
and cut you off with a dollar.” 

“I am very sorry, father,” said the youth, 
contritely ; and then added, “But you don't 
happen to have the dollar with you?’— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


“Dat wasn’t a bad epigram 
judge’s,” said Plodding Pete. 

“What did he say?” 

“Thoity days.” 

“Dat ain’t no epigram, is it?” 

“Sure it is. I asked a fellow what an 
epigram is, and’ he says it’s a short sen- 
tence dat sounds light, but gives you con- 
siderable to think about.”—The Ingleside. 


of de 


In a certain village down South there 
was a physician noted for his reckless au- 
tomobile driving. One day when he an- 
swered the telephone a woman’s voice asked 
him if he were going out driving that after- 
noon. 

“No; I hardly think I will have time 
this afternoon,” replied the doctor. “But 
why do you ask?” 

“Well,” replied his anonymous ques- 
tioner, “I want to send my little daughter 
down town for some thread, if you are not.” 
—Everybody’s. 


Mary had a little lamb— 
"Twas Persian—on her coat; 

She also had a mink or two 
About her dainty throat; 

A bird of Paradise, a tern.» 
And ermine made the hat 

ar ‘a at jaunty a 

er coiffure, largely, 

He tho boots were sable topped, 
Her gloves were muskrat, t 

Her muff had‘ heads and toile of half 
The “critters” in the Zoo, 

And when she walked abroad. I ween, 
She feared no wintry wind; 

At keeping warm, ’twas plain’ to see, 
She had all Nature “skinned.” 

—National Humane Review. 
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International News 


MYRON ; A HERRICK 
MR. BRYAN HAS SUCCEEDED IN PERCEPTIBLY ADVANCING THE EARLY CROP OF CAMPAIGN RUMORS, AND PR, HERRICK (LL.D. COLUMBIA, PRINCETON, 1915) 1S 
AMONG THOSE MENTIONED ON THE REPUBLICAN SIDE. HE HAS BEEN GOVERNOR OF OHIO AND AMBASSADOR TO FRANCE, AN ARTICLE FROM HIM IS PUBLISHED 
ON ANOTHER PAGE 
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ORCUS AND ADES AND THE DREADED NAME OF DEMOGORGON 


YEAR ago in the sweet peace of summer 

time Death and Hell broke forth from the 

pit upon this sad, bad world with a new 

train of all that can be conceived most dread- 
ed and dreadful, with newly invented horrors nox- 
ious and monstrous, to make the front of War more 
ghastly and terrible. Our earth has gone back to chaos; 
civilization has collapsed; the sense of right and wrong 
has vanished; Christianity has fled affrighted. Peace— 
there is no peace; only war, brutal war, that knows no 
limit, that scorns The Hague, and scouts all its pretty 
pettinesses with which the other day it amused the 
sensitive statesmen who dreamed that rules could be 
set for war. War has broken them like the new cords 
and withes with which the Philistines bound Samson. 
In war we are learning that there is no law and no right. 
All wrong is right, no matter what bounds had been 
there set. We begin to understand how hellish war is 
and what a chaos it makes of all the conventions and 


rules and rights and treaties which we have so labori- 


ously and vainly been building up since Grotius. 


With mid-spring, we had been warned, the war would 


take on a new energy. It has taken on a new atrocity. 
It was bad enough in the winter; but now the Tyro- 
lean snows and the Galician floods are gone, and 
under smiling skies the roadways can bear the weight 
of the heaviest mortars and withstand the tramp of 
rushing armies. So with tenfold fury, on the ground 
and under the flood and in the air above, the very ele- 
ments are mutinously conspired to ravage all of use and 


beauty that the ages of toil and skill have wrought. 
Essen has overspread all Germany, and Kitchener bids 
all British industry bend to the creation of munitions 
of war, and American factories are flooded with orders 
for the implements of death. Where: has civilization 
escaped, or culture or the gospel of peace, when all the 
energy of skill, all the science of laboratory and work- 
shop, all the labor of furnace,apd mill, are strained to 
drive men by the millions to slay .each other with splin- 
tering bombs and poisonous fumes? Has not Chaos 
brought hack the rule of ancient Night? 

But Right, beaten down is not and never can be over- 
whelmed. It is all black now, but Wrong ever over- 
reaches herself. When in supreme effort she attempts 
final sway she exhausts her strength. War, vastly more 
malicious and ruinous than ever before, has overshot 
her own mark. The world will have no more of her. 
After the blackest night the new morn will rise. to clear 
the storm and repair the wreckage, and unending Peace 
will heal the wounds and breaches of hate; and the 
losses and the cost of war will add force to the elder’ 
rule of human love, and the song of hate and the lust of, 
revenge and the curse of lawless ambition will be 
quenched, if not by the spirit of Christ, yet by the 
necessity of prudence which has learned that the omnipo- 
tence of science has made the method of war henceforth 
impossible. That will be a blest world for the near ap- 
proaching age when this last and worst effort of Death 
and Hell shall have exhausted itself. Thus farewell to 
“Orcus and Ades and the dreaded name of Demogorgon.” 


A WRONG RIGHTED AT LAST 


URING the Civil War Abraham Lincoln abolished 

slavery in the United States. The end of the war 
found the freedmen and all negroes full citizens in their 
own right, and no longer, under the Constitution, each 
three-fifths of a citizen, with that three-fifths’ right to 
vote possest by white citizens, who thus voted in their 
own right and in the right of the negroes also. Had the 
white citizens after the war accepted its results they 
might easily have guided the ignorant negroes and there 
would have been peace. Indeed, in one or two states this 
was in a measure the case; but generally the white peo- 
ple resented the equal right of the negroes to vote, or 
even to exercise the common rights of freemen. They 
passed state laws requiring every negro to have a guard- 
ian, and forbade them to go beyond certain local limits. 
Indeed, they reéstablished the state of slavery under 
another name. Congress was indignant, and the Four- 


teenth and Fifteenth Amendments were enacted. But 
these améndments and consequent legislation by Con- 


. gress could be and were nullified by force, threatening 


death to negroes who tried to vote. When after some 
years such violence became undesirable means were in- 
vented to get around the Federal amendments by 
provisions in state constitutions which should not 
in words deny the suffrage to negroes, but should 
just the same exclude most of them from the 
polls. The shrewdest and meanest of them was 
adopted by the states which put the “grandfather” . 
clause into their constitutions, requiring that voters 
must be able to read the constitution, but that illiter- 
ate citizens might vote provided that their fathers or 
grandfathers were voters at or before the end of the 
Civil War. But only the white men were voters then in 
those states. That let in all ignorant white people, and 
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excluded all ignorant negroes, but said not a word about 
“race, color or previous condition of servitude.” 

For years the attempt has been made to test these 
“grandfather” provisions, and now the Supreme Court 
of the United States, by a unanimous decision, has de- 
clared that these state constitutions violate the Consti- 
tution of the United States. The scheme is a plain eva- 
sion. Everybody knew it was. In the conventions which 
created these constitutions it was again and again boldly 
declared that the purpose was to exclude from suffrage 
black citizens who, the United States Constitution de- 
clared, should not be excluded. It is not constitutional to 
evade the Constitution. 

This is a great victory for justice, and it is pleasant 
to note that Chief Justice White, who read the decision, 
is a citizen of Louisiana and was a Conferedate 
soldier. The Independent has denounced these eva- 
sions from the first and it rejoices in their 
condemnation. The excuse for them, that negro dom- 
ination must be somehow and anyhow prevented out 
of self defense, was another pretense. There was never 
any danger of negro domination in the states in which 
white men were in a full majority, and in the two states 
in which they were not a majority, superior white intel- 
ligence, with kindly consideration, might easily have con- 
trolled the situation. It washuman nature to be unwilling 
to give equal civil rights to the despised slave race. It is 
a slow task to eradicate contempt on the one side, and 
on the other to create intelligence. This much must be 
put to the credit of the period so much maligned, that 
the years when negroes actually had the privilege of 
voting gave those states the public school. 








THE RIGHTS OF PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS 


HE question of academic freedom has recently be- 

come acute thru the reports of arbitrary dismissals 
from institutions in various parts of the country. From 
the universities of Utah, Pennsylvania, Colorado and 
Minnesota and Dartmouth College we hear complaints of 
interference with personal rights by the ruling powers. 
In all such cases it is well for the public to make sure of 
the circumstances before pronouncing judgment, for they 
are usually more complicated than they seem and the cry 
of “free speech” is sometimes raised to cover other and 
more justifiable causes for dismissal. But it is the duty 
of the public to insist that every such case be thoroly 
explained, for it involves not merely the right of an 
instructor to the expression of his opinions but, what 
is of even greater importance, the right of the student 
to know that he is getting the frank and sincere convic- 
tions of his instructor and that he is not debarred from 
hearing views contrary to those held by the university 
authorities. 

In the Utah case the public has before it the evidence 
in the case as determined by a disinterested and com- 
petent body of men. For a professor is no longer a 
helpless individual whose livelihood depends upon his 
keeping quiet and accepting his dismissal. He is now 
almost as strong as a workingman, for he can appeal 
to his “national union” which, if it cannot afford him 
protection against tyrannical treatment, may at least 
make known to the profession and the public the condi- 
tion of affairs in the institution. The American Associa- 
tion of University Professors appointed a committee to 








investigate the Utah case, composed of Professors Selig- 
man of Columbia, Dewey of Columbia, Felter of Prince- 
ton, Lichtenberger of Pennsylvania, Lovejoy of Johns 
Hopkins and Warren of Princeton, and their report is 
to be found in full in School and Society and The Nation 
of recent date and in part in Science of June 11. They 
found that the board of regents of the University of 
Utah regards it as proper grounds for dismissal that a 
university professor in private conversation with a col- 
league uttered an unfavorable opinion of the chairman 
of the board. Seventeen of the Utah faculty are out, 
some of them forced out and the others resigning out 
of protest. In spite of this the board refuses to consider 
any criticism of its action. Under these circumstances 
the committee of inquiry seem justified in coming to 
the conclusion that 

the board fails to understand, or at least to act upon, three 
fundamental facts: namely, that every institution of public 
education, and especially a state university, requires for its 
success the confidence and respect of the public; that there 
can be no sure hold upon public confidence without an un- 
flinching readiness to face publicity in regard to all official 
acts and policies; and that the only effective way in which 
any public body can meet serious charges brought by re- 
sponsible persons is by not merely permitting, but demand- 
ing a searching and open inquiry into its methods. The 
committee gathers that the attitude taken by the board has 
aroused on the part of a large section of the local public, 
including a majority of the alumni and of the students, a 
degree of suspicion, and even hostility, which must be a 
continuing detriment to the university’s efficiency as an in- 
strument of public education, and must affect disadvan- 


tageously the position and the work of teachers in the 
institution. 


We quote in full this well considered and moderately 
worded opinion because it applies directly to another case 
of even greater public importance, the dismissal of Dr. 
Scott Nearing from the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Nearing is an excellent teacher and a brilliant writer. 
He is the author of half a dozen books on the condition 
of the working classes and has been for nine years an 
instructor in economics in the university. Protests 
against his dismissal have come from alumni, students 
and professors of the Pennsylvania faculty and from 
teachers of economics elsewhere, and it is alleged that 
the action of the board is due to Dr. Nearing’s agitation 
for a child labor law and his outspoken denunciation of 
political and financial corruption. 

The case is aggravated by the fact that the depart- 
ment in which Dr. Nearing was teaching was the Whar- 
ton School of Commerce and Finance. Now the founder 
of the School, Joseph Wharton, specified very definitely 
in 1881 what sort of lessons he wanted taught by those 
employed with his money. Among these were: 

The immorality and practical inexpediency of seeking to 
acquire wealth by winning it from another rather than by 
earning it thru some sort of service to one’s fellow men. 

The necessity of vigorously punishing by legal penalties 
and by social exclusion those persons who commit frauds, 
betray trusts, or steal public funds, directly or indirectly. 


The fatal consequences to a community of any weak tolera- 


tion of such offenses must be most distinctly pointed out and 
enforced. 


The fundamental fact that the United States is a nation, 
composed of populations wedded together for life, with full 
— ed — internal Sees and not a loose bundle 
of -incoherent communities living together temporarily, 
without other bond than the humor of the Teng , 


Now Dr. Nearing has been distinguished especially 
by his forceful attacks upon dishonest wealth and his 
advocacy of the extension of federal control, and if he 
is discharged because of thus following the desires of 
the founder it looks as tho the trustees were to be 
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classed among those who “betray trusts.” We recognize 
the fact that a testator cannot restrict for all time the 
use made of his bequest and also that a man occupying 
the authoritative position of a university instructor 
must be careful to avoid rash and irresponsible utter- 
ances. But it does not appear that Mr. Wharton’s stipu- 
lations as to the character of instruction to be given in 
the School are antiquated or unreasonable or that Dr. 
Nearing had exceeded the bounds of propriety and de- 
cency in his writings and lectures. 

Mr. J. Levering Jones, one of the Pennsylvania trus- 
tees, is quoted as saying: 

The University of Pennsylvania is not a public institu- 


tion. It is only quasi-public. We are answerable — to our 
own sense of duty and responsibility. No one has the right 


to question us. 

This is the position of the trustees of the University 
of Utah and it is not the proper attitude for even a 
“quasi-public” institution to take. We hope that the 
American Association of University Professors and the 
American Economic Association will take the matter 
in hand and make a thoro investigation of the action 
of the Pennsylvania authorities. 








RAILROADS MUST STICK TO RAILROADING 


EN years ago, in the Hepburn act, Congress laid 

down the principle that railroads shall act only as 
common carriers and shall not engage in other businesses 
as well. It did so by prohibiting them from carrying 
commodities which they themselves owned or in which 
they had an interest. The Supreme Court has just ren- 
dered a decision which will do much to render this pro- 
hibition effective. 

The chief violation of the principle and the one at 
which the provision of the act was primarily aimed was 
in the case of the coal carrying railroads of the Eastern 
states. Many of them—the Lackawanna, the Pennsylva- 
nia, the Erie, the Lehigh, the Delaware and Hudson, 
the Reading—owned or controlled coal mines. The out- 
put of these mines was in each case transported to mar- 
ket over the lines of the parent railroad. This condition, 
it was a matter of common conviction, gave to the coal 
roads a monopolistic power over the coal supply, full of 
potential—and sometimes of actual—menace to the con- 
suming public.. It was this menace which Congress 
sought to remove by the so-called commodities clause 
of the Hepburn act. 

The constitutionality of the clause was promptly at- 
tacked in the courts and fully sustained by the Supreme 
Court. A loophole was left, however, by the court’s asser- 
tion that the clause would not be violated by a mere 
ownership by the railroad of stock in a coal producing 
corporation. 

This aperture, which threatened to destroy the whole 
effectiveness of the commodities clause, has now been 
stopped up. The Lackawanna had speedily organized a 
new corporation of which the railroad company owned 
all the stock and to which it transferred all its coal 
mines and coal lands. The two corporations had common 
officers. Exclusive contracts were made between the two 
companies which made the coal company no more a free 
agent than if it had been merely a department of the 
parent corporation. It looked like a successfully adroit 
use of the court’s opinion to thwart the will of Con- 
gress. 


But the Supreme Court would have none of it. The 
court looked thru the form of the thing at the 
reality behind it. It declared that the arrangement vio- 
lated the commodities clause, and, as a restraint of 
trade, offended against the Sherman anti-trust act as 
well. The Lackawanna is enjoined from continuing its 
ownership by such a device of the coal mines whose 
product is carried to market over its lines. 

The decision is a welcome one, It strikes another blow 
at the monopolization of the necessaries of life at the 
expense of that much maligned and ridiculed but hu- 
manly ubiquitous individual, the ultimate consumer. It 
emphasizes once more the essential principle that the 
artificial person, the corporation, is not to be used with 
legal cunning and unfair purpose to avoid the prohibi- 
tions imposed by law upon the natural person and to 
evade the natural person’s responsibilities. 








A COURAGEOUS GOVERNOR 
HE state of Georgia should be proud of its Gov- 


ernor. In commuting to life imprisonment the death 
sentence of Leo Frank he did the unpopular thing—al- 


ways the hard thing for a public official to do. A great 


mass of vociferous public opinion in his state demanded 
Frank’s death. Bitter threats of all kinds of summary 
vengeance were hurled at him. Mobs howled execrations 
when his decision was made known. 

Unmoved by the menace of public clamor and undis- 
mayed by his own bodily danger he did the act of jus- 
tice which courts had been unable to perform. He re- 
fused to send to death the man of whose guilt the best 
opinion of the country had the gravest doubts. 

Governor Slaton has exprest the expectation that his 
act will relegate him to obscurity for the rest of his 
days. It is unbelievable. No civilized community in its 
sober moments of second thought could fail to be grate- 
ful to a man who had saved it from committing a crime 
in the name of justice. But, whatever his own state may 
do, there are those the country over who will not forget 


that here was a man who preferred justice to popular 
acclaim. 


HUERTA A-FILIBUSTERING 
ICTORIANO HUERTA, late despot of Mexico and 
more recently country gentleman of Long Island, 

appears in a new role. He would a-filibustering go. 

Midway of a sight-seeing trip to the expositions in 
California, he found himself at El Paso, Texas. There 
he met, to his surprise and pleasure, several of his for- 
mer military officers, including General Orozco. Much 
more to: his surprize, probably, tho hardly so much 
to his pleasure, he met there as well officials of the 
Department of Justice, escorted by a troop of United 
States cavalry. 

It appeared that the United States Government had 
reason to believe that the country squire of Long Island 
contemplated a military expedition into his native land. 
Now such a procedure is illegal. So the erstwhile dic- 
tator promptly found himself under heavy bail and 
awaiting examination on the charge of filibustering. 

If the United States Government will let him, Sefior 
Huerta would better come back to mowing his lawn on 
Long Island. He will not be allowed to set out from 
American soil to cut another bloody swath in Mexico. 
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SUMMER DRINKS 


HE chief means we have of keeping cool in hot 

weather is by evaporation, and evaporation requires 
a constant supply of water. But plain water soon palls. 
Man craves variety and ever strives to turn his necessi- 
ties into pleasures. So to avoid tepidity and monotony 
he takes his liquid hot or cold and adds flavors and 
pungencies of all sorts. 

It is in America, where the summers are hot and dry 
and the people temperate and ingenious, that the art of 
mixing beverages cold and soft has reached its hight. 
The American soda fountain has transformed the drug 
store, which used to be as unattractive as a dentist’s 
room and sought only by the sick, into a palace of de- 
light, the haunt of the healthy. 

The walls and mirrors back of a soda fountain are 
filled with the names of new drinks or the new names 
of drinks, and still the patrons call for original com- 
binations. But in spite of the variety in appearance and 
taste the composition of the summer beverages can be 
easily comprehended if we classify their ingredients 
according to their purpose instead of their origin. If 
we attempt such a classification we find that the qualities 
in demand are sourness, sweetness, flavor, effervescence, 
color and stimulation. Representatives of most or all of 
these groups are to be found in any of the popular 
drinks, but their sources are various. 

For the sourness we have a choice of many organic 
acids, chiefly the citric of the lemon, the tartaric of the 
grape, the acetic of vinegar, and the lactic of milk. The 
inorganic acids are not used, as they are too strong and 
not assimilable, with the possible exception of phos- 
phoric. But the “phosphates” served to us are apt to 
be made of citric instead. 

For sweetness we have the sugars of many kinds, but 
the most important are sucrose (cane sugar), glucose 
and fructose, all of which occur in ripe fruits. 

The flavors are, chemically speaking, mostly the esters 
or etherial salts of the alcohols and fatty or aromatic 
acids. These give savor and perfume to all the fruits 
and flowers, and from these we extract them, altho as 
soon as the chemist finds out what they are he can make 
them in the laboratory. 

For effervescence the old reliable carbon dioxide is 
universally used for the non-alcoholic as it is for the 
alcoholic beverages. Here indeed extremes meet, for 
what the brewer does is merely to split sugar into two 
parts, carbon dioxid and alcohol, and sell the former to 
the teetotaler and the latter to the beer-drinker. Carbon 
dioxid is a weak and volatile acid, serving to stimulate 
the palate and stomach and quickly passing off. It is 
this gas that gives the effervescence to all mineral 
waters, and if one does not want to clog his system 
with a lot of salts such as happen to occur in some 
European bain or bad, he can take “plain soda,” which 
does not contain any soda but is merely distilled or tap 
water charged with carbon dioxid. 

An attractive color is itself an appetizer and excites 
the flow of the digestive secretions. The red circus lem- 
onade of our childhood’s days was the first crude at- 
tempt at enhancing the charms of nature in the way of 
tinting beverages. Now we can satisfy all tastes, since 
the dispenser has at his command a palatable palette 
that includes all the colors found in fruit, flower and 
leaf, and any number of harmless aniline dyes beside. 


Those who eschew alcohol but still demand some stim- 
ulant usually make use of caffein, which is the essential 
principle of tea and coffee and is now used in certain 
popular summer drinks. The still milder alkaloid of 
cocoa, theobromin, does not seem to have been yet em- 
ployed in this way. In the temperance campaign now 
being carried on in England medical authorities recom- 
mend, besides caffein, the use of aromatic ammonia in 
beverages as a substitute for alcohol. 

It is with the unconscious aim of getting in some or 
all of these six kinds of ingredients that human in- 
genuity has developed the art of mixing summer drinks. 
An old-fashioned refreshment of the harvest field was 
“switchel,” wherein the sourness was given by vinegar, 
the flavor and pungency by ginger and the sweetness by 
molasses or maple sugar. We are also indebted to our 
grandfathers or grandmothers for the discovery of root 
or birch beer. The aromatics for this were mostly ob- 
tained by gathering such roots, barks, leaves and seeds 
as grew in the neighborhood and had been discovered— 
doubtless by those enterprising experimenters, the chil- 
dren—to be tasty and non-poisonous. With the aid of 
sugar, hops and yeast, the necessary carbonic acid was 
developed together with a trace—or more—of alcohol. 

That old favorite, iced tea, is appearing in new forms 
of late by adding to its caffein other popular ingredients. 
When a slice of lemon was dropt in it became a la russe, 
but what to call it now with strawberry, raspberry or 
pineapple in it would puzzle a French culinary diction- 
ary. Fruit punches also have become indescribably com- 
plicated since the fruits of all lands and all seasons are 
at our disposal. Hawaii is sending us canned pineapple 
juice which is said to have digestive powers, and any- 
how makes a palatable drink alone or an agreeable ad- 
dition to any other. The lemon we have long known, but 
the lime is not yet so familiar as it is in England. If 
grape-juice continues to grow in popularity as it has 
of late, even California can go dry without fear of ruin 
to the vineyards. Our paternal Government has recently 
introduced us to a new summer drink, that is, grape- 
fruit juice, which, according to instructions sent out by 
the Department of Agriculture, can be easily preserved, 
provided it be boiled out of contact with iron and bottled 
out of contact with air. 

Ginger ale, deservedly one of the most popular of 
summer drinks, may be regarded as a descendant of the 
farm “switchel” with the substitution of citric in the 
place of acetic acid—doubtless an improvement—and 
the addition of such aromatics as the taste and gen- 
erosity of the manufacturer allow. “Sarsaparilla” also 
has changed its nature without changing its name, for 
wintergreen and sassafras now supply its flavor. This, 
however, is no great loss, since sarsaparilla has lost in 
medical circles its reputation as a “blood purifier.” 

On the whole, then, we have reason to be proud of. 
the progress that has been made in the production of 
summer drinks. Ingredients actually harmful or even 
deleterious have been mostly eliminated. The chief dan- 
ger that besets the habitués of the soda fountain is lack 
of cleanliness on the part of the dispenser, especially in 
the rinsing of the glasses. With due regard for this and 
for the temperature and condition of his stomach the 
thirsty one may face the fountain without fear and pick 
out from the fancy names upon the mirror whatever 
seems most enticing at the time. 

















THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














Lemberg After having been for 
Recaptured forty-three weeks in the 

possession of the invaders 
the capital of Galicia has been recov- 
ered by the Austrians. The Russians 
crost the border into Galicia on the 
twenty-third of last August, and after 
defeating the Austrians on the Dnies- 
ter to the south and at Rawaruska to 
the north entered the city without op- 
position on September 3. They adopted 
the Polish name of Lvov or Lwow in- 
stead of the German Lemberg, but 
otherwise made no concessions to local 
patriotism. There are few Russians in 
Lemberg or in Galicia generally. The 
Slavic portion of the population is Pol- 
ish and Ruthenian, therefore alien to 
the Russians in religion, language and 
letters. But the Petrograd government 
regarded Lemberg as permanently an- 
nexed and began at once a process of 
Russification as rigorous as has been 
carried out in Poland and Finland. The 
Russian language was made obligatory 
in the schools and the use of Ruthe- 
nian in print and correspondence pro- 
hibited. All men of military age were 
taken into custody by the Russian au- 


thorities. The Czar paid a visit to the 
city shortly after it came under his 
rule. 

Lemberg had about two hundred 
thousand population. It was not, like 
Przemysl, a fortress or “entrenched 
camp,” but is of great strategic im- 
portance as the railroad center of east- 
ern Galicia. It has not suffered from 
bombardment, for it was evacuated 
without a struggle by the Austrians and 
by the Russians when the defending 
armies had been defeated. 

The Russians attempted to defend 
the city by making a stand at Grodek 
about ten miles of Lemberg. Here there 
is a chain of lakes and marshes con- 
nected by the Mereszyca River. This 
was backed on the eastern side by hills 
on which the Russians constructed sev- 
eral lines of strong entrenchments ex- 
tending a distance of twenty-four 
miles. The attack on this gigantic moat 
and rampart was begun on the morn- 
ing of June 19 by the German Field 
Marshal, Von Arz, in command of the 
left wing, and the Austrian General, 
Boehm-Ermolli, on the right. Both 
broke thru and the Russians fell back 


on Lemberg from which the Russian 
authorities had already departed. 

In the meantime the Austro-German 
forces pushing eastward along the Pol- 
ish-Galician border, had overcome the 
Russian opposition in the neighborhood 
of Rawaruska, about thirty miles 
northwest of Lemberg, so the Russians 
had to continue their retreat as rapidly 
as possible toward Brody near the 
frontier. 

At four o’clock on the afternoon of 
June 22, General Boehm-Ermolli made 
his triumphal entry into the Galician 
capital. 


While the Russian right 
was being driven back 
at Rawaruska and Gro- 
dek the Russian left on the Dniester 
River to the southeast of Lemberg has 
held its own. General Linsinger has 
made many attempts to cross the river 
to the northern side, but has been 
thrown back every time with heavy 
losses. It is hardly probable that the 
Russians can long maintain their stand 
here since they are outflanked on both 
the north and the south, but their stout 


What Next? 
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THE BAD BARGAIN IN THE DARDANELLES—ANOTHER BRITISH TRAGEDY 


The sinkin 
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artist ever represented” 
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wn. It was a terrible moment, but it was also 
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resistance will serve at least to enable 
the bulk of the Russian army to with- 
draw from Galicia and establish them- 
selves on some line of defense within 
their own country. 

The efforts of the Russians to min- 
imize the extent of their defeat make 
the Petrograd despatches to London 
more absurd than usual. This is the 
way the loss of Lemberg is reported: 

The Germans entered Lemberg as they 
entered Przemysl, with unbelieving caution 
hours after the Russians had left. The Ger- 
mans have covered a couple of hundred 
miles and lost at least half a miilion men 


in an endeavor to bring the Russian main 
armies to decisive battle. Time is of the 
very essence of victory in this war, and 
the Germans have lost two of the best 
months of the year in vain efforts. 


We are also informed by Petrograd 
that the Russians have captured during 


the last few weeks 130,000 men, nearly 
300 machine guns and sixty cannon, 
which is quite incredible seeing that 
they have all this time been on the re- 
treat. The Germans would hardly agree 
that they had lost their time “in vain 
efforts” since they have regained prac- 
tically all the territory taken by the 
Russians since August and have estab- 
lished their lines from twenty to a hun- 
dred miles inside the Russian frontier 
at almost every point. The Germans 
and Austrians have sacrificed men free- 
ly in their rapid advance, but to say 
that their loss is over half a million, a 
quarter of their force, is an obvious 
exaggeration. 

It is, however, true that the Russian 
army in Galicia has been withdrawn, 
not destroyed, and that as soon as it 














COLLEGE BOYS MARCHING—THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME 


Italian students off to the wars. 


They sing their national anthem as they parade to military 


headquarters 
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COLLEGE BOYS MARCHING—HARVARD 
Seniors of Harvard College parading around the stadium on Class Day after the confetti battle 


can be provided with guns and ammu- 
nition it would be ready to advance 
again with as great a numerical pre- 
ponderance as before. Whether it can 
be made ready to reassume the offen- 
sive before the summer is over is doubt- 
ful. The munitions which have been 
manufactured in the United Stetes for 
Russia will have to be transported 
across the American and Asiatic con- 
tinents and the Pacific Ocean. The 
Trans-Siberian railroad was hardly ad- 
equate to supply the Russian army in 
Manchuria during the war with Japan 
and the expenditure of ammunition in 
the present war is vastly greater. Con- 
sequently the American and Japanese 
supplies are piling up at Vladisvostok 
and the Russian Government has or- 
dered engines and cars in large num- 
bers from the United States to trans- 
port these goods from the Pacific to the 
seat of war. 

On the assumption that the Russians 
are for the present incapable of ener- 
getic action there has been much specu- 
lation as to where the Germans will 
next turn their attention. One theory 
is that they will assist the Austrians 
in an invasion of Italy, but this reminds 
us of the curious circumstance that 
Germany is not yet officially at war 
with Italy. It is said that there are 
German officers and men among the 
Austrian forces on the frontier, but if 
so they are there incognito, as it were. 
Another theory is that the German 
troops no longer needed in the east will 
be shipped to the western side. But the 
German lines in France and Flanders 
are still holding and there seems to be 
no serious need for more men unless 
another drive is to be made toward 
Paris or Calais. 

It is, however, more commonly as- 
sumed that the Germans will next try 
to capture Warsaw, and certainly their 
present position is more favorable to 
such an attempt than ever before if 
they are able to take advantage of it. 
They now are on the Russian side of 
the Vistula both north and south of 
Warsaw and they have still possession 
of the Bzura River, only thirty miles 
west of Warsaw. 

But whatever strategic use the Ger- 
mans may make of their new position 
the regaining of Galicia will relieve two 
of their most distressing needs, the 
shortage of gasoline and copper. It is 
reported that the Galician oil wells and 
copper mines are already being got 
ready for working. 


a The Souchez sugar 
i he the factory still marks the 
yrinth middle of the fiercest 
conflict in the French theater. North 
of it the Germans seem to have the ad- 
vantage and south of it the French. In 
both cases it appears that during the 
week the French first carried the Ger- 
man entrenchments and afterwards 
were forced to abandon them, at least 
in part. The reports are conflicting but 
it is at least evident that neither side 
can yet claim undisputed possession of 
this sector of the line. 
But even if the victory of the French 
south of Souchez was not as complete 
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and permanent as they supposed the 
capture of the German fortifications 
known as the “Labyrinth” was a nota- 
ble achievement and has done much to 
encourage the Allies because it proved 
that even the strongest positions can 
be carried if persistently attacked. The 
Labyrinth, altho built up since the Ger- 
mans established themselves on their 
present lines, was probably stronger 
than any of the permanent fortresses 
constructed by Brialmont and the French 
military engineers. The approaches to 
the entrenchments were commanded by 
batteries of 3-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, 11- 
inch and 12-inch guns. From May 9 to 
the end of the month the French at- 
tacked this position without making 
any progress. Then the French deter- 
mined to get into the trenches and 
drive the Germans out inch by inch. 
The French regiments marching out 
from different points assaulted the first 
line and established themselves there. 
The conflict that ensued is described 
as follows by the official French ob- 
server: 


Without a stop from May 30 to June 17 
they fought on this ground, full of big holes 
and filled with dead. The combat never 
ceased. either day or night. The attacking 
elements, constantly renewed, crushed the 
Germans with hand grenades and demol- 
ished their earth barricades. There was not 
an hour of truce nor an instant of repose. 
The men were under a sun so hot in the 
trenches that they fought bareheaded and 
in their shirtsleeves. 

From three sides at a time we made way 
where the Germans had dug formidable 
shelters, ten meters under ground. The en- 
emy artillery continued firing on our line 
without interruption. 

Our reserves suffered, for in this up- 
turned earth, where every blow from the 
pickax would disinter a body, one can pre- 
pare but slowly the deep shelters which 
the situation demands. 

They were hard days, and it was neces- 
sary constantly to carry to the fighting men 
munitions and food, and especially water. 
Little by little our progress, indicated by a 
cloud of dust, resulting from the combat of 
the grenades, brought us to an extremity 
north of the Labyrinth. The fighting con- 
tinued in the Eulenburg and other trenches 
daily, and ultimately the Labyrinth be- 
longed to us. ; 

he Germans lost an entire regiment. 
We took a thousand prisoners. The rest 
were killed. A Bavarian regiment also was 
cut to pieces. Our losses were 2000 men, 
among whom many were slightly wounded. 


The Germans have been making vig- 
orous and in part successful efforts to 
recover the trenches they had lost on 
the hights along the Meuse River south- 
east of Verdun. 


No progress of impor- 
The Austro- tance on the part of Italy 
Italian War has been reported during 
the week. The Italians have admittedly 
found the Austrian defenses on the 
frontier stronger than they expected 
and they have in the first five weeks of 
their campaign made little headway 
against them. At Monfalcone and at 
Monte Nero the Italians have pene- 
trated about ten miles into Austrian 
territory. Elsewhere they have not got 
more than three or five miles. 

The Austrian lines have received con- 
siderable reinforcements, possibly from 
the forces which have been employed 
against the Russians in Galicia. At 
several points they are reported to have 


assumed the offensive against positions 
taken by the Italians, apparently with- 
out success. Most of the fighting seems 
to be artillery duels, altho the Italians 
have carried by assault several of the 
hights along the Isonzo River. They 
have continued the bombardment of 
the forts of Malborghetto on the Fella 
River on the northern frontier. Near 
the Swiss border the Italians are trying 
to gain Stelvio Pass, which is 9042 feet 
above the sea and now contains two 
feet of snow. The summer hotels on 
the peaks in this part of the Tyrol are 
being demolished at long range by the 
Italian shells. 

The interview which the Pope grant- 
ed to M. Latapie, editor of La Liberté, 
has aroused considerable indignation in 


France and Italy because it is regarded 
there as indicating that the Pope is 
under Austrian influences. In this in- 
terview he is represented as saying that 
it would be neither fitting nor useful 
for him to engage in the actual disputes 
of the belligerents, but condemns the 
injustices committed on all sides. He 
calls attention to his proposal for a 
truce at Christmas and declares his 
intention to issue a syllabus on the 
conduct of the war after peace is 
declared. With the violation of Bel- 
gian neutrality he says he has noth- 
ing to do since that took place during 
the pontificate of his predecessor. Asked 
about the sinking of the “Lusitania” he 
said, “I know of no more frightful 
crime. But do you think a blockade 
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GERMAN PROGRESS—ON THE SPOT 


German soldiers in the smoke-filled street of a little fire-swept Russian town which they have 
just taken 
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GERMAN PROGRESS—ON THE MAP 
Lemberg, the capital of Galicia, was recovered by the advance of the Teutonic troops straight 
east from Przemysl. At the same time the left wing of General Mackenzen’s army crost the 
San _and overcame the Russians at Tarnogrod and Rawa-ruska. The right wing was checked at 
the Dniester by a stubborn Russian opposition. It is expected that the Germans will next strike at 
Warsaw from the Narew River. The shaded area shows territory still held by the Russians 
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which hems in two empires and con- 
demns millions of innocents to famine 
is prompted by very humane senti- 
ments?” In reply to questions about 
Belgium he stated that he had been in- 
formed by the representatives of seven 
Belgian congregations that they could 
cite no case of German violation. 


Vorwarts, the offi- 
cial organ of the 
Social Democrats 
of Germany, was suspended on June 26 
for publishing an article advocating 
the opening of peace negotiations. The 
article calls attention to the efforts of 
the Socialists to prevent the impending 
war and their loyalty to the Govern- 
ment when war became inevitable. The 
representatives of the party in the 
Reichstag on August 4 voiced the de- 
mand that peace and friendship be re- 
established ‘‘as soon as safety has been 
secured and our opponents are inclined 
to peace.”” This time has now come, in 
the opinion of the Socialist leaders. The 
appeal concludes: 


The Socialists in the Reichstag and the 
official leaders of the Socialist Party have 
constantly and unitedly fought against a 
policy of conquests and annexation. We 
protest again with all possible emphasis 
against all efforts looking to the annexation 
of foreign territory and the oppression of 
other peoples—measures now demanded by 
the great business organizations and influ- 
ential political leaders. The mere fact that 
such efforts are being made tends to post- 
pone the day of peace, which the whole 
public is now so earnestly awaiting. 

The people want no conquest of land, 
they want peace. If the war is not to go on 
indefinitely until all the nations are com- 
pletely exhausted, some of the wers in- 
volved must stretch out the ay of peace. 
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German Socialists 
Demand Peace 


LAUNCHING THE 


THE “ARIZONA,” THE LARGEST SHIP OF OUR NAVY, JUST AFTER SHE HAD SLID 
; WATCHED AND CHEERED. OUT OF RESPECT TO ARIZONA’S “DRY’’ CONDITION, BOTH 
“ARIZONA” WILL BE READY TO GO INTO COMMISSION AND JOIN THE FLEET. SHE 


Upon Germany, which has successfully de- 
fended itself against superior forces, and 
which has frustrated the plan to bring it 
to starvation, rests the duty of taking the 
first steps toward peace. In the name of 
humanity and civilization, and recognizing 
the favorable military position which our 
brave troops have won, we urge the Gov- 
ernment to try to end the struggle. We ex- 
pect of our fellow Socialists in other bel- 
ligerent countries that they will make the 
same demand upon their own governments. 


The Coalition Cabinet 
will probably hold office 
during the war, for it 
has been decided to continue the pres- 
ent Parliament for another year altho 
its legal term expires next fall. The 
House of Commons has voted to sus- 
pend the act of Queen Anne, which 


The Cost to 
England 








THE GREAT WAR 


June 21—Russian right wing defeated 
at Rawaruska. French gain the 
Labyrinth near Souchez. 

June 22—Lemberg retaken by Teu- 
tonic forces. Thirty-six tons of 
shells fired into Dunkirk from Ger- 
man guns twenty miles away. 

June 23—British cruiser “Roxburgh” 
injured by torpedo. Turks attack 
British on Gallipoli. 

June 24—British note on blockade re- 
ceived at Washington. Germans at- 
tempt to regain Calonne trenches on 
Meuse hights. 

June 25—Italians continue bombard- 
ment of Malboghetto. Russians drive 
Germans south of Dniester. 

June 26—German Socialists 
appeal for peace. Battle of 
continues. 

June 27—Germans attack north of 


Warsaw. Italy about to enter war 
with Turkey. 
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would require thése members taking 
office or assuming a different office in 
the new government to be reelected. 
Premier Asquith announced to the 
House on June 15 that the daily ex- 
penditure of the Government since the 
first of April had been $13,300,000 and 
that for the next three months it would 
be not less than $15,000,000 a day. At 
his request the House then appropri- 
ated a billion and a quarter dollars. 
This brings up the total appropriations 
since the war began to $4,310,000,000. 
The French Parliament has appropriat- 
ed $1,120,000,000 more; this brings the 
French total up to $4,800,000,000. 
The British losses during the last 
two months have averaged two thou- 
sand a day. Up to the end of May the 
total of the casualties among the land 
forces was 258,069. These were dis- 
tributed as follows: Killed, officers, 
3327; men, 47,015;. total, 50,342; 
wounded, officers, 5498; men, 147,462; 
total, 153,980; missing, officers, 1130; 
men, 52,617; total, 53,747. In the navy 
the total losses are 13,547 officers and 
men, of whom 8,245 were killed. 
Lloyd George, in his new office of 
Minister of Munitions, has prepared a 
bill which goes beyond anything hith- 
erto attempted anywhere in govern- 
ment control of both labor and capital. 
Local munitions courts are to be estab- 
lished composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployees with a president nominated by 
the Minister of Munitions. These courts 
will have power to impose small fines 
for slack work and breaches of discip- 
line. Strikes and lockouts shall be ille- 
gal, and all wage disputes between em- 
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BIGGEST DREADNOUGHT 


DOWN THE WAYS AT BROOKLYN NAVY YARD ON JUNE 19, WHILE 75,000 PEOPLE 
WATER AND WINE WERE USED AT THE CHRISTENING. A YEAR FROM NOW THE 
CARRIES TWELVE 14-INCH GUNS; HER SPEED IS ABOUT TWENTY-TWO KNOTS 


ployers and men shall be referred com- 
pulsorily to arbitration. All trade union 
rules calculated to hamper production, 
such as those barring the introduction 
of female and unskilled labor, shall be 
abandoned. 

Employers in munition factories will 
have their profits limited according to 
the following scale: An average is to 
be taken by the auditors of their profits 
for three years previous to the war. 
For war contracts they are then to be 
allowed this average plus (a) an 
amount up to one-fourth of the aver- 
age; (b) allowance for depreciation of 
machinery. Any surplus will then be 
taken by the Treasury. For example, 
if the pre-war average is shown to be 
5-per cent, their war profits will be 
limited to 6 per cent, together with a 
fair allowance for depreciation of the 
machinery. The trade unions are to re- 
cruit from among their members a vol- 
untary army of workmen, who will sign 
an agreement pledging themselves to 
go to work in any State-controlled fac- 
tory where their labor is required. A 
traveling .and subsistence allowance 
will be made for men with families 
who have to move to another town. 


President Wilson 
The New Secretary h s appointed 

of State Robert Lansing, 
of Watertown, New York, to succeed 
Mr. Bryan as Secretary of State. Mr. 
Lansing, who succeeded John Bassett 
Moore as Counsellor for the department 
in March, 1914, had been acting as Sec- 
retary since the resignation of Mr. 
Bryan. Among the letters of congratu- 
lation received by him was one from 


the latter. The new Secretary assisted 
Mr. Wilson in the preparation of notes 
relating to the war. He is fifty-one 
years old, a graduate of Amherst, and 
a lawyer by profession. Beginning in 
1892, he represented the United States 
in connection with several international 
questions, including the Alaskan bound- 
ary, Bering Sea and Atlantic fisheries 
arbitrations, and became known as an 
authority with respect to international 
law. He married a daughter of John W. 
Foster, who was Secretary of State 
under President Benjamin Harrison. 


The conviction and 
punishment of the 
Mayor of Terre 
Haute and twenty-six other prominent 
residents of the city, two judges in- 
cluded, in April last, because they had 
broken the election laws in many ways, 
has now been followed by the indict- 
ment, at Indianapolis, of Thomas Tag- 
gart, Indiana’s member of the ‘Demo- 
cratic National Committee; Joseph E. 
Bell, Mayor of the city; Samuel V. 
Parrott, chief of police; Street Com- 
missioner Bush; Dr. Sluss, formerly 
superintendent of the City Hospital; 
Herman Adams, city sealer of weights 
and measures; Robert W. Metzger, Re- 
publican member of the Board of Pub- 
lic Safety, and 121 other men, a major- 
ity of them city officers or employees. 
There are forty-eight counts. in the in- 
dictment, which covers 228 typewritten 
pages. The defendants are accused of 
violating the election laws at last 
year’s primary and general election, by 
false registration, repeating, stuffing 
ballot boxes, bribery, blackmail, the de- 


Indiana Election 
Frauds 


struction of ballots, etc. The charges 
are almost a repetition of those in the 
indictment at Terre Haute, and one of 
the men indicted at Indianapolis is 
Donn M. Roberts, the convicted Mayor 
of Terre Haute, now serving a six 
years sentence in the Federal prison at 
Leavenworth. It is alleged that Roberts 
sent repeaters from Terre Haute to 
vote at Indianapolis. 

The indictment was expected by 
Taggart and his associates, and nearly 
all of the accused men were ready to 
give bail. They say they are innocent. 
At Terre Haute the accusation was 
made by a Federal grand jury and the 
Federal prosecutor. At the capital the 
work has been done by the county and 
State authorities. It is predicted that 
the prosecution of these defendants, 
among whom are Republicans and Pro- 
gressives as well as Democrats, will 
lead to similar proceedings in two 
other cities of Indiana. 


General Victoriano 
Huerta, formerly 
president or dictator 
of Mexico, who recently became a resi- 
dent of New York City, -was arrested 
on the morning of the 27th at Newman, 
N. M., a small station fifteen miles 
north of El Paso, by United States 
marshals, who charged him with vid- 
lating the neutrality laws by planning 
in this country a military movement in 
Mexico. The officers also arrested Gen- 
eral Pascual Orozco, who had come to 
the station in an automobile, intending 
to carry Huerta in it to El Paso. Both 
were released on bonds. Huerta as- 
serted that he was on his way to the 
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Brown Brothers 


A SECRETARY ON WHOM THE COUNTRY WILL RELY 
Robert Lansing, counsellor to the Department of State during Mr. Bryan’s incumbency, secretary 
of state ad interim when Mr. Bryan resigned, and now, by President Wilson’s appointment, 
secretary of state. He is an Amherst graduate and has had long experience in foreign affairs, 
having served repeatedly in international arbitrations 


exposition at San Francisco and had 
planned a short visit to his daughter in 
El Paso. But he had been carefully 
watched for some time. The authorities 
ascertained, it is said, that he was 
about to cross the Rio Grande with 
Orozco; that the garrison at Juarez, on 
the other side of the river, was to re- 
volt in his favor; that General Salazar, 
with 2000 men, was to join him and to 
capture Ojinaga, and that from Juarez 
and Ojinaga the Huerta forces were to 
move southward. A large supply of am- 
munition for their use had been dis- 
covered in El Paso. Orozco had been 
gathering recruits along the border. 

But little change had taken place in 
the condition of the opposing armies. 
There was a report, denied by Villa, 
that Obregon had captured Aguasca- 
lientes and that Villa had retreated to 
Torreon. Gonzales, with one of Car- 
ranza’s armies, attempted to take pos- 
session of the capital, and was repulsed 
by Zapata. Admiral Howard, arriving 
at a point near Guaymas with 600 mar- 
ines, was assured by the Villa generals 
there that they would protect the 
American colonists who have been 
menaced by the Yaqui Indians. One 
of their expeditions was unsuccessful, 
the Indians killing forty of a party of 
150 men, but another detachment 
reached the colony. The generals told 
the Admiral that the colonists ought to 
seek a place of safety, and that the 
landing of marines might be misinter- 
preted by the masses and cause compli- 
cations. Several of the colonists have 
been killed and their bodies were 
mutilated. 

Carranza declared that under no cir- 
cumstances would he treat with Villa. 
The latter, on the other hand, has been 


ready to treat with Carranza, and to 
accept arbitration by the United States, 
if Carranza would abide by the deci- 
sion and, with himself, give up all 
claims to the presidency. This is Villa’s 
attitude, as reported by his friend, Gen- 
eral Angeles, now in this country, who 
says that the contest may go on for 
years because there is now so even a 
division of forces. Zapata, in his reply 
to President Wilson’s warning, defies 
the United States and says he can 
\ never be “intimidated by Yankee brag- 
gadocio.” 
soldiers of Huerta entered the city of 
Chihuahua last week and destroyed by 
fire several prominent buildings, in- 


Men who were formerly 


cluding one used by Villa as his base 


hospital. Three hundred wounded men 
were burned to death. 





: Senator Phelan, of 
one ene California, who was 

yt commissioned by the 
President to make an investigation con- 
cerning the charges against James M. 
Sullivan, Minister to Santo Domingo, 
has submitted a report which says that 
while Sullivan’s acts did not involve 
moral turpitude he is temperamentally 
unfitted for a diplomatic office. It is 
said that the Senator recommends that 
Sullivan be removed. The latter recent- 
ly obtained leave of absence on ac- 
count of ill health, and is on his way 
from Santo Domingo to Washington. 
The charges against him related to the 
transfer of customs funds collected by 
Receiver Walter W. Vick from one 
bank to another, and to contracts pro- 
cured from the Dominican Government 
by a relative of the Minister. Owing to 
the quarrel or disagreement, Mr. Vick 
resigned. The investigation brought to 
light Secretary Bryan’s letter in which 
he asked Vick to find places for “de- 
serving Democrats” in Santo Domin- 
go’s customs service. 

In Hayti, where there have been 
eight presidents in the last seven years, 
the revolutionists led by Dr. Rosalro 
Bobo are still striving to overthrow 
President Guillaume Sam. A few days 
ago, when there was a battle at Cape 
Haytien, a French cruiser landed mar- 
ines at that port for the protection of 
foreigners. Our Government at once 
ordered Admiral Caperton to go with 
his flagship, the armored cruiser 
“Washington,” from Vera Cruz to 
Cape Haytien, and it was expected that 
his marines would displace those of 
France in a peaceful and diplomatic 
way. Secretary Bryan could not induce 
President Sam to accept a fiscal pro- 
tectorate, but France recognized his 
Government and loaned to it $1,000,- 
000. Germany and Italy also recog- 
nized it, altho we had refused to do 
so. Hayti is in a deplorable condition. 
Of the eight presidents six were forced 
out of office and two were assassinated. 
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REVERSING THE HOLY WAR 


The Mohammedan community of Calcutta kneeling in public prayer for British success. The 
attempt of the Germans thru the Sultan to arouse the Mohammedan world against the Allies 


has failed completely 
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PRAUD E -BALANGCE 


In the early weeks of the war there was anxiety in this 
country because we owed so much money to Europe. The 
Stock Exchange closed lest a great selling movement of 
American securities held in Europe should vastly increase 
our indebtedness to “abroad,” and drain our gold supply to 
the danger point. Now the pendulum has swung irresistibly 
the other way and Europe owes us more and more each day. 
Our exports in the year ending with the present month of 
June have exceeded our imports by more than $1,000,000,000. 
The excess up to June 22 was $976,000,000. In other words, 
by more than a billion of dollars our sales to foreign coun- 
tries have exceeded our purchases from them. For a long 
time there has been an annual excess on this side of the 
account, but the past year’s has been greater by about 
$350,000,000 than the largest (1908) in the past. The in- 
crease is due mainly to the purchases here of war supplics 
by the Allies in Europe. These supplies include grain. In 
ten months our exports of foodstuffs increased from $369,- 


WHAT WE SACRIFICE 


BY ALVIN S. JOHNSON 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS IN CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY 


HERE is scarcely any one 
who does not realize that the 
European war has exerted a 
baleful influence upon our economic 
life. Except in shipbuilding and in 
the production of war supplies, in- 
dustry is marking time. No impor- 
tant new enterprises have been 
launched in the course of the year; 
building operations are almost at a 
standstill; real estate is dead; un- 
employment, if not so general as a 
few months ago, is still a serious 
problem. But we have an unprece- 
dented balance of trade. In twelve 
months of war, our exports will 
have exceeded imports by a billion 
dollars or more. The balance will con- 
tinue heavily in our favor so long as 
the war lasts, and doubtless for a 
considerable time thereafter. And in 
this fact many find ground for op- 
timistic forecasts of our business 
future. . 
We are no longer ridden by the 
vulgar illusion that the favorable 
balance of trade will bring gold into 
the country and thus produce good 
times. We already have all the gold 
we need, and still fall far short of 
prosperity. What the billion dollar 
balance means is that we are paying 
off our debts. At the outbreak of the 
war we owed six billions, net; soon 
we shall have reduced the figure to 
five billions. When normal conditions 
return to Europe, we shall probably 
still be a debtor nation, but our bur- 
den of debt will be light as com- 
pared with what it was last August. 
And this appears at first glance a 
gain to compensate considerable im- 
mediate hardships. 
But here again we labor under an 





illusion. We did not become indebted 
to Europe thru thriftless loans for 
consumption, but in consequence of 
the fact that our vast natural re- 
sources needed for their exploitation 
more capital than we possest. When 
we built a railway with British capi- 
tal we did not impoverish ourselves. 
The British held the railway bonds, 
but we held the railway—something 
ordinarily of far greater value to us, 
directly and indirectly, than the 
price we paid for it. We enriched 
ourselves by borrowing, as does ev- 
ery country better endowed with nat- 
ural resources than with capital. We 
took the proceeds of our foreign 
loans not in gold, but in imported 
goods for which we gave no corre- 
sponding exports. In so far we let 
the balance run against us, to our 
business advantage. 

We still have natural resources 
needing for their exploitation more 
capital than we can raise at home. 
But Europe has no capital to lend; 
instead, the European nations must 
secure for themselves whatever capi- 
tal we can be forced to yield up. And 
this is the meaning of our favorable 
balance of trade. England and France 
are taking our goods and paying for 
them with our own securities. Sound 
values; but there is no way in which 
they can be set to work to build rail- 
ways and hydro-electric plants, busi- 
ness blocks and homes. We are in the 
position of a private borrower who is 
forced to repay a loan when he has 
profitable use for the funds and 
would much rather renew it. Our 
billion dollar excess of exports gives 
the measure in which we are forced 
to starve our own industry of needed 
capital. And our consequent indus- 
trial depression represents the cost 
imposed upon us, without our con- 
sent, by the nations at war. 

Ithaca, New York 





000,000 (in the corresponding months of the preceding 
year) to $808,000,000. Sales of horses and mules rose from 
$3,532,000 to $55,478,000. And, of course, our shipments of 
arms, ammunition, automobile trucks, and other things used 
on battlefields have been very large. The year includes two 
months—July and August last—when the excess was on the 
other side. In those months our imports were greater than 
our exports by $25,000,000. But the export excess grew from 
$17,000,000 in September, and $57,000,000 in October, until 
the summit, $173,000,000, was reached in February. Since 
the beginning of March it has been in the neighborhood of 
$140,000,000 a month. While the great balance in our favor 
is due chiefly to the sales already mentioned, there must also 
be taken into account a decrease of more than $200,000,000, 
or about 12% per cent, in our imports. The question what this 
great trade balance in our favor means and how Europe’s 
corresponding debt to us is to be liquidated is here discussed 
by three authorities on financial problems.—THE EDITOR. 


HOW WILL EUROPE PAY? 


BY CHARLES A. CONANT 


AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF MODERN 
BANKS OF ISSUE” 


HE big trade balance which 
| is*being built up in favor of 
the United States, partly by 
our abstention from the purchase of 
European goods and partly by our 
large sales of war supplies, will prob- 
ably be settled ultimately by the 
transfer of credits. There are, speak- 
ing broadly, but three methods of 
settling such a balance—by goods, 
by gold or by credit. 

It is probable that as soon as the 
war is over, the mills, factories and 
shops of Great Britain, France and 
Germany will resume work with their 
full equipment and that America will 
be in a position to take freely again 
the luxuries which have been with- 
held either from inadequate supply 
or by economies at home during the 
progress of the war. While this fac- 
tor will not come directly into opera- 
tion at once, it will aid the European 
countries materially in settling ob- 
ligations upon which they may have 
been granted credit for short periods. 

Additional supplies of gold are be- 
coming of about as much use to this 
country, under the present strong or- 
ganization of the financial system, 
as Midas found the yellow metal 
when everything he touched turned 
to gold. With the gold stock of the 
United States computed by the 
Treasury on June 1 at only $86,- 
000,000 less than two thousand mil- 
lion dollars, and with surplus re- 
serves in national banks amounting 
to over $700,000,000 and in the Fed- 
eral Reserve system to $250,000,000, 
the banking community is showing a 
high degree of self-restraint in re- 
fusing firmly to be lured into specu- 
lative movements or unwise loans. 
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No doubt gold will be accepted in 
payment of obligations from Europe 
if it is sent, but it would be infinitely 
better to adjust the matter upon the 
basis of credit if it can be done. 

Ultimately it would seem that the 
logic of events must call for the ad- 
justment of the balance by some 
form of credit. The obstacle to such 
a settlement is, at the moment, that 
the American public are not accus- 
tomed to the government securities 
of Europe, and the holders of sound 
American securities in Europe are 
not disposed to let them go. Prac- 
tically, however, the situation re- 
duces itself to the legal principle of 
compensation, or set-off. If Ameri- 
can corporations are under obliga- 
tions of $3,000,000,000 or more to 
European holders of their bonds and 
stocks, and Europe owes us $1,000,- 
000,000, more or less, for war sup- 
plies. a way must be found to clear 
the one obligation against the other. 
This way is not necessarily along the 
road of final liquidation, but perhaps 
of the deposit of American securities 
with trustees in London and Paris, 
as a guarantee of credits extended 
to European governments and cor- 
porations here, until those credits 
can be liquidated by a turn in the 
balance of trade, or by the distribu- 
tion among the investing public of 
Europe of the great amounts of se- 
curities which will be issued to pay 
the cost of the war. It is a practical 
problem, to be settled by the banker, 
according to his own banking and 
credit relationships abroad, and the 
mere looker-on can only suggest that 
the usual common sense and enter- 
prise of the American banker be em- 
ployed in working it out. 

New York City 


OUR GAIN AND OUR 
DANGER 
BY JACOB H. HOLLANDER 


PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS IN JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


N international balance such 
Ae the United States is now 

accumulating would be an im- 
possible development in ordinary 
times. There would be no such im- 
perative demand from abroad for 
goods of which the United Statés has 
become the only available producer. 
And, on the other hand, the United 
States would be making its accus- 
tomed heavy purchases in foreign 
markets from which it is, now ex- 
cluded. Thus by selling relatively 
less and by buying relatively more, 
our trade would approximate its nor- 
mal state. Any chronic excess of ex- 
ports would be checked by the influx 
of gold, the rise of prices, and a 
stimulus to imports. Any chronic 
excess of imports would be corrected 
by the efflux of gold, the fall of prices 
and a stimulus to imports. These ad- 
justments would be effected thru the 
ordinary mechanism of foreign ex- 
change and _ international invest- 
ment. 

But these are not ordinary times. 
Driven by military necessity, Eu- 
rope is buying of us, almost at our 
own terms, vast supplies of mu- 
nitions and great stocks of food. For 
these exports we are able to take 
only part payment in commodities, in 
consequence of the widespread de- 
rangements in the markets from 
which we are in the habit of buying, 
due to military occupation and mari- 
time blockade. Nor can the debt be 
extinguished by payment in gold, 


since every debtor country is hoard- 
ing its stock of the precious metal or 
permitting only small and necessary 
amounts to trickle thru. 

Finally, our usual practise of ap- 
plying a favorable balance to the 
reduction of foreign indebtedness is 
restricted by the public control of 
the world’s stock exchanges thru the 
fixture of minimum prices, and by 
the reluctance of foreign investors 
to sacrifice their holdings. 

The only course left open to the 
United States has been to finance its 
colossal foreign sales by credit ac- 
counts—and this is what we are now 
doing. I can see no prospect of early 
change in this direction. The warring 
countries will continue to buy the 
supplies upon which they deem na- 
tional existence to depend; they will 
be unable to make payment either in 
goods or in gold or by cancellation 
of existing debts; and in order to 
continue to sell our wares to them 
we must accept future promises to 
pay. 

The immediate effect upon the 
United States should be great eco- 
nomic gain. We are selling enormous 
quantities of goods, at exceptionally 


. profitable prices, upon credit terms 


that involve less risk than do ordi- 
nary commercial transactions. The 
ultimate menace to the United States 
seems to lie in the warped and fever- 
ish quality of war demand. This in- 
volves, first, the over-stimulation of 
a limited group of industries and the 
relative depression of all others; and, 
second and more important, a trade 
expansion based upon the borrow- 
ing capacity and not upon the pro- 
ductive efficiency of the European 
countries. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE FARMER’S CREDIT 


BY RALPH W. MOSS AND MYRON T. HERRICK 


The subject of rural credits, which is still on the 
Democratic calendar of prospective legislation, altho 
the Moss-Fletcher bill establishing a system of farm 
land banks was crowded out in the last days of the 
Sixty-third Congress, was left in the hands of Con- 
gress late in 1913 by the United States Commission 
on Rural Credits, which had investigated European 
systems in the summer of that year. Except for such 
state action as Dr. Herrick mentions the matter is 


still quite unsettled. Congressman Moss, the sponsor 
with Senator Fletcher, who headed the United 
States Commission, for the Moss-Fletcher bill, is an 
Indiana farmer and a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. Dr. Herrick, who has been 
Governor of Ohio and Ambassador to France, as 
well as president of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, made the subject his own in his book on 
“Rural Credits,” published in 1914.—THE EDITOR. 














WHAT 


N the wide discussion which has 
| been given to rural credits there 

has developed no disagreement as 
to the necessity for additional legis- 
lation or as to the large measure of 
benefits which will inure to Ameri- 
can agriculture from the enactment 
of rural-credit legislation. So much 
progress have we made that altho 
the rural credits bill did not come to 
enactment at the last session of Con- 
gress, it will certainly become a law 
at the next session. Public sentiment 
is undoubtedly in favor of this legis- 
lation, not because the farmers of the 
United States are seeking special 
privilege, but because in the end bet- 
ter farming means better living. 

The farmers of the nation are not 
asking to be given the use of public 
moneys at special rates of interest. 
I deny that the Government has any 
moral right to advance public money 
to finance the industrial operations 
of any class of its citizens. If such a 
law were enacted in the favor of 
farmers, then citizens engaged in 
other occupations would have a right 
to ask similar favors; and in the end 
we would have the Government per- 
forming many of the functions which 
pertain solely to the life of a private 
citizen. 


THE FARMER’S OPPORTUNITY 


But while the farmers are not ask- 
ing for any special privilege, and do 
not expect the Government of the 
United States to put public funds at 
their disposal, yet they are asking 
that the laws of this country shall be 
so framed that they can organize and 
use their collective credit where they 
wish to use it, and be thus enabled 
to obtain money on as good terms as 
can an organized community where 
such community is borrowing money. 

The nation which has the most 
highly developed system of farm 
credits is making the most rapid ad- 
vances in agriculture among all the 


THE FARMERS 
BY RALPH W. MOSS 


nations of the world, while in our 
country only those branches of farm- 
ing which can give the farmer a con- 
stant cash turnover are expanding in 
proportion to meet a rapidly growing 
demand. The conclusion is self-evi- 
dent. We must give our farmers the 
advantage of cheap and readily avail- 
able farm credits. For fifty years we 
have been depending on a high tariff 
to stimulate agriculture; during this 
period we have charged farmers a 
high interest rate, and today we are 
face to face with a deficiency in our 
domestic food supply. Let us give our 
farmers the necessary tools of trade 
—credit without usury—and Ameri- 
can industry and intelligence will 
soon make us the foremost agricul- 
tural nation of the world. Every 
branch of our farming will then keep 
pace with dairy farming, and thus 
thru all the years to come our farms 
will feed and clothe under American 
standards of living our growing pop- 
ulation. 


TWO KINDS OF CREDIT 


Agricultural credit naturally di- 
vides itself into two classes: short 
time, or personal, credit, and land 
mortgage, or long time, credit. Both 
classes are required in order to meet 
the credit necessities of farmers; but 
long-time credit is of the greatest 
value to the nation. This kind of 
credit has been first developed in oth- 
er countries, and will doubtless pre- 
cede personal credit in the United 
States. 

. The two classes of credit, however, 
are separate and distinct from a 
banker’s standpoint. The Moss- 
Fletcher bill, framed by the United 
States Commission on Rural Credits, 
seeks to organize a system of pure 
mortgage banks, limited to loans on 
rural real estate for productive pur- 
poses and within certain limitations 
as to amounts which can be loaned to 
any one person. The essential feature 





NEED 


of mortgage credit as proposed by 
rural credits and as differentiated 
from other investment banking is a 
guaranty fund maintained by the 
bank issuing the land bonds to insure 
the prompt payment when due of 
both principal and interest on the 
bonds. The principal security for the 
ultimate repayment of all liabilities 
is the land values pledged under 
mortgage; but to guard against tem- 
porary default in payment by the 
real borrower, the mortgagor, and 
thereby insure the prompt redemp- 
tion of every promise to pay to the 
real lender, the bondholder, the banks 
issuing these land bonds are required 
to collect and to maintain a security 
fund pledged for this particular pur- 
pose, which cannot be diverted to any 
other purpose. This surety fund is 
required to bear a certain fixed 
proportion to the volume of bonds 
issued. 

Personal credit, however, as used 
to promote productive agricultural 
operations differs essentially from 
commercial credit, and it is this point 
which many persons do not under- 
stand, nor the fact that it requires 
a different organization in order to 
administer it efficiently. A banker re- 
cently defined the average commer- 
cial bank as an institution whose 
business is to gather together the 
current deposits of the people and 
amass them into a body of liquid cap- 
ital that can be loaned out to people 
engaged in a commercial business. 
They should be loaned out on short- 
time paper, three or four months’ 
notes preferably, that represent the 
great tide of commercial transactions 
of the people. 


THE FARMER'S PECULIAR NEED 


But this system of banking, I wish 
to point out, adapts itself perfectly 
to the necessities of the merchant 
and the manufacturer, but cannot 
serve the needs of the farmer. The 
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merchant can restock his shelves sev- 
eral times a year and the manufac- 
turer can increase at will the capac- 
ity of his shops. The latter’s total 
output is a question of operating his 
shops eight, sixteen or twenty-four 
hours per day. In comparison, the 
farmer’s harvest period is fixed by 
nature and cannot be hastened. With 
grains, fruits, swine and sheep it is 
a question of months, while with im- 
portant classes of live stock—for in- 
stance cattle and horses—the period 
lengthens into years. Thus while the 
merchant may use his capital but 
sixty or ninety days until it is re- 
leased by a turnover the minimum 
period with the farmer is six months, 
and this period may be extended to 
two or three years. Therefore the 
period of discount must be longer in 
agricultural credit than it is in com- 
mercial credit. This is conceded by 
bankers, but it is insisted that a sol- 
vent loan can be renewed. If the 
period of time were the only distinc- 
tion between rural and commercial 
credit, the renewal privilege would 
partly solve the question, but there 
are other vital distinctions, such as 
the character of the security offered 
and the purpose for which the loan 
is granted. 

Briefly, a commercial banker loans 
money only on property values which 
can be realized upon under the terms 
of the law; a solvent loan to him is 
one which is legally good or which 
can be collected by execution. In con- 
tradistinction to this kind of bank- 
ing, agricultural credit is based upon 


the divine promise of a seed time and 
harvest. It undertakes to promote 
agricultural operations by financing 
them and waiting until the maturity 
of the crop for repayment of the 
loan. 


IS THE SECURITY HAZARDOUS? 


The prudent commercial banker, to 
cite the instance more clearly, at 
once says that farm crops depend on 
the elements; that these elements are 
beyond man’s control and therefore 
it is hazardous to advance funds on 
growing crops as security. No man, 
of course, can determine in advance 
that his harvest will be a good one, 
but we know that the total gross 
value of one year’s products of Amer- 
ican farms is computed to be about 
$10,000,000,000, estimated at farm 
values, and thus human experience 
proves that general results in agri- 
culture are dependable. 

I come from one of the great agri- 
cultural states—Indiana. As a state, 
we have made large use of our col- 
lective credit to develop and improve 
our communities. We have improved 
our roads and drained our marshes 
with money secured by the sale of 
bonds which are being repaid by the 
earning capacity of our people. We 
may thus safely attribute the ad- 
vanced position of Indiana as being 
in a large measure due to the advan- 
tages of cheap credit; but while the 
advantage of collective credit has 
been extended by law to citizens in 
their organized capacity, it has been 
denied to the citizen in his individual 


capacity. The result has been that 
while our communities and our cities 
have made large growth and splendid 
improvement, the individual farmer 
has failed to keep pace with the prog- 
ress of the times. Does any sane per- 
son refuse to believe that cheap 
credit would have gone as far to im- 
prove the situation of the individ- 
ual as it has done for the com- 
munity? 

Today the citizens of my state are 
borrowing millions of dollars to be 
placed on public improvements at 414 
per cent interest. So the farmers are 
asking that they shall have the same 
opportunity as the community, that 
they may join and borrow money in 
their own private interest as cheaply 
as we are now borrowing it for pub- 
lic purposes. 

I concede that the farmers have 
been getting, and are getting, credit 
indirectly. But farmers know that 
this indirect credit is costing them 
a high rate of interest, that they are 
paying more under this method than 
if they were securing credit direct. 
It robs them of the independence 
which the farmers of this country 
have a right to enjoy. 

In seeking to change these condi- 
tions, therefore, by appropriate leg- 
islation, farmers are not asking for 
special rights as a class but for their 
just rights as citizens. They are will- 
ing to pay what money is worth in 
the markets of the world, but they 
do not wish to be driven to the pawn- 
brokers for credit. 

Center Point, Indiana 


COOPERATION—NOT STATE AID 


N many European countries farm 
| mortgages run from ten to sev- 

enty-five years and are extin- 
guished by half-yearly instalments 
called annuities. In the United States 
three and five year mortgages pre- 
vail, and the payment is in lump at 
the end of the period. In Germany 
the farmers have created great sys- 
tems of local, regional and national 
associations bound together by 
unions and federations, and support- 
ed by their cojperative banks. In the 
United States the farmers are poorly 
organized, while there is no rural co- 
operative banking. 

The object of the rural credits 
movement at its start in 1910 was to 
introduce these European methods 
for long-term and short-term bor- 
rowing. They were entirely free 
from politics and the idea of general 
social reforms. President Taft and 
President Wilson officially indorsed 
them, and the movement began with 


BY MYRON T. HERRICK 


bright prospects of success. But it 
has gone wild. Enthusiasts have used 
it as a vehicle for experiments; 
worst of all, for state aid and spe- 
cial privilege for farmers, and there- 
by precipitated a_ situation so 
fraught with grave consequences 
that public opinion now is divided. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE? 


The United States Senate passed 
a bill to establish a bureau for lend- 
ing $10,000,000 to farmers and issu- 
ing Government bonds for mortgages 
after that appropriation became ex- 
hausted. The House passed a bill to 
establish public land-banks to issue 
bonds, backed by the Government, 
for raising money for farm mort- 
gages. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was required to buy $50,000,000 
a year of the bonds. These bills 
failed to become laws because Con- 
gress could not agree as to details. 

In some of the states, however, the 


enthusiasts have accomplished their 
wishes. In New York the state comp- 
troller is obliged to act as trustee 
for mortgages used as collateral for 
the bonds of a monopolistic and 
highly-privileged land-bank. In Indi- 
ana the state auditor must discharge 
the same duty for rural mortgage 
associations and also appoint in- 
spectors for property offered on 
mortgages. In Wisconsin the state 
treasurer must discharge this duty 
for similar concerns, while the as- 
sessor of incomes must examine such 
properties. A similar law has been 
enacted in Utah. In Missouri a pub- 
lic land bank has been created with 
power to issue state bonds. In Kan- 
sas the state, to all intents and pur- 
poses, may guarantee the title and 
value of mortgages pledged to the 
state treasurer as security for bonds. 
All these states lift taxes from the 
bonds, and make them lawful invest- 
ment for fiduciary funds. 
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It is appalling to think how far 
the craze for needless class legisla- 
tion already has gone without arous- 
ing the common sense of the people 
against it. Unless public attention 
is awakened before the next session 
of Congress and the state legisla- 
tures, there is danger that Govern- 
ment credit will be so badly involved 
that taxpayers will have to stand 
heavy losses on defaulted mortgages 
in years of bad crops and financial 
depressions. There are nearly two 
billion dollars of farm mortgages. If 
these all were absorbed by govern- 
ment and interest and tax reduced, 
the effect would be felt in many di- 
rections; yet nothing less seems to 
be the ultimate hope of the en- 
thusiasts. 


THE DANGER IN STATE AID 


State aid is easy to suggest. It 
does not require a high degree of in- 
tellect or much mental exertion to 
devise measures for solving the rural 
credits problem by use of govern- 
ment cash or guaranty. But, while 
the easiest to suggest, it is the very 
worst remedy to adopt, because state 
aid would not be distributed impar- 
tially, nor could it be accorded with- 
out harm in the long run to its in- 
tended beneficiaries, or without ex- 
citing ill will and indignation in 
those who did not need or care to re- 
ceive it. 

The simple and only practical so- 
lution of the land-credit problem is 
thru private bond and mortgage 
companies operating under- federal 
or state charters, and so regulated 
by law that their management would 
be honest and efficient, and their 
stocks and bonds safe and attractive 
securities for investors. This was the 
solution which the originators of the 
movement had in mind, and they 
hoped that the companies would be 
supplemented by associations com- 
posed of the borrowers themselves. 
These in Germany are called land- 
schafts. A landschaft is a subdivi- 
sion of a state, in which landowners, 
enrolled as members, may be associ- 
ated with the right to issue bonds 
against their amassed mortgages— 
thus substituting collective for indi- 
vidual credit. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT 


The craze for state aid for land 
credit has caused the enthusiasts to 
overlook the more important branch 
of the movement, codperative credit. 
They have procured, it is true, the 
enactment in Massachusetts, New 
York, Wisconsin and Texas of laws 
for so-called credit unions; but these 
are merely savings and loan socie- 
ties intended for poor people. They 


have no other banking powers what- 
ever; they are too restricted for the 
individual needs of American farm- 
ers and are barred from utilizing re- 
sources for creating and supporting 
the systems of codéperative associa- 
tions, which agriculture requires for 
its full development. 

An association, as distinguished 
from a corporation, has no fixed cap- 
ital. The only permanent fund it has 
is the reserve accumulated from 
profits; its working funds are vari- 
able, and consist of deposits and 
payments by members on shares, 
which they may withdraw on due no- 
tice. Members vote per head and not 
per share, and the equality and per- 
sonal responsibility of members are 
always preserved. The associational 
form is absolutely indispensable for 
coéperation. The grand purpose of 
the movement was to make it lawful 
for an association to do whatever 
now may be done by joint stock com- 
panies, whether it be in commerce, 
industry or finance. 

There is more codperation in the 
United States than in any other 
country, but its development has 
been along special lines, as life in- 
surance, savings banks and building 
and loan associations. Among farm- 
ers it is confined largely to gran- 
aries, creameries and fruit market- 
ing associations, while no efforts 
have been made to form systems or 
use codperative banking. This ab- 
sence of system and banks is the 
chief defects in American rural co- 
operation. 


FINANCIAL COOPERATION IN 
GERMANY 


In Germany, where, of all nations, 
agriculture is the farthest advanced, 
the farmers have bound themselves 
together in systems, embracing three 
degrees of organization, thru which 
they conduct not only their commer- 
cial, industrial and financial affairs, 
but also their social relations. The 
first is the local group, consisting 
either of one bank with trading fea- 
tures, or of a bank and affiliated so- 
cieties. The second is the provincial 
organization, Consisting of adhering 
local groups, a central bank and cen- 
tral associations held together by a 
union. The third is the imperial or- 
ganization, consisting of adhering 
central banks and associations and 
unions, and a national bank and na- 
tional associations held together by a 
federation. 

This structure rests upon the local 
banks, which all are of the associa- 
tional form, That is, they depend 
upon the collective liability, limited 
or unlimited, of members for obtain- 
ing resources and as a guaranty for 





their operations. Nobody is admitted 
unless he has taxable property, or at 
least a character or standing 
vouched for members. The result of 
this eclectic membership is that the 
credit of a German local bank is so 
high that it attracts from its neigh- 
borhood a volume of deposits suffi- 
cient for its daily transactions, and 
as much more besides as is necessary 
to invest in the stocks and bonds of 
the associations higher up. For this 
latter purpose some of the local as- 
sociations raise funds by issuing and 
selling shares in the nature of cer- 
tificates of long-time deposits, pay- 
able either at once or in instal- 
ments. 

But the growing tendency of the 
local bank is to eliminate capital 
stock, whether fixed or variable, so 
as to avoid dividends and maintain 
their true character as neighbor- 
hood clubs of one hundred or more 
mutual acquaintances or friends. . 
The profits all go to the reserve. This 
is their only permanent fund. It is 
indivisible. It does not belong abso- 
lutely either to the members or the 
bank. In event of dissolution it re- 
verts to the province, to be held for 
a new bank in the same locality. 
Some of these funds now are very 
large. Their presence as foundations 
scattered thruout the country has 
contributed greatly to stabilizing the 
rural population. Since the reserve 
serves not only as a guaranty, but 
also for a working fund, it takes the 
place of a capital stock. When its 
size becomes sufficient for these pur- 
poses, the bank reduces its profit- 
takings. The aim of a bank is not 
gain, but to save members costs and 
expenses of obtaining loans and sup- 
plies. 

In a country as great as the 
United States there is room for a 
number of agricultural systems, and 
each would embrace five degrees— 
local, regional, state, departmental 
organizations. Such systematization 
of agriculture, based upon local co- 
operative banks, would enable farm- 
ers to utilize all their stupendous 
collective wealth and credit as a 
mobilized resource for the benefit of 
themselves individually and agricul- 
ture generally, Mutual self-help, or- 
ganized in this way, would do away 
with the necessity for state aid, pa- 
ternalism and socialism. It weuld 
even diminish the necessity of farm 
mortgaging and borrowing from the 
investing public. So rural coépera- 
tive organization is more important 
than the establishment of land-banks 
or bond and mortgage companies, 
and its encouragement is the chief 
purpose of this movement. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
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MR. BOK 


WHO, AS EDITOR OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, HAS ONE OF THB LARGEST AUDIENCES OF ULTIMATE CONSUMERS AND PRIMARY EDUCATORS AND SOCIAL 
ARBITERS AND GENERAL MANAGERS IN EXISTENCE 





Te first thing that impresses 
you upon meeting this man is 
the difference between the 
Edward W. Bok of the endless news- 
paper paragraph and the Edward W. 
Bok of real life. Few men have been 
more paragraphed, made fun of and 
ridiculed. 

Your preconceived notion is quick- 
ly shattered the first moment you 
meet the man. Tall and spare, he radi- 
ates virility. He is masculine to his 
finger-tips. He has the lean look of the 
man in whom mentality dominates 
appetite. He has, too, a suggestion of 
the great out-of-doors about him, for 
there is a dash of ruddy color in his 
cheeks, and a little swing in his move- 
ments that hints of long country 
walks and intimate acquaintance with 
out-door sports. He is, as a matter 
of fact, inordinately fond of golf and 
tennis. 

Mr. Bok is fifty-odd years of age, 
and looks younger despite the 
touches of gray in his hair. The 
dominant note in his facial harmony 
is power. There is no conscious- 
ness of self. He lives out a phrase of 
his own: “A man should take his 
work seriously, but never himself.” 
Seldom is the person of exceeding 
earnestness agreeable. Still less often 
is the exceedingly agreeable person 
a thoroly earnest one. Mr. Bok pre- 
sents that anomaly in character. 

“IT am not an American,” he said, 
when he began to talk of himself. “I 
was born in the Netherlands. My 
father was a man of wealth in the old 
country, but he lost his fortune and 
we came here. I was six years of age. 
My father’s struggle to establish him- 
self in a strange country was too 
much for his health, and he soon 
passed away, leaving my mother, my 
brother and myself. We lived in 
Brooklyn, in a tenement house of 
three stories. My father adopted 
strenuous measures with my brother 
and myself. As soon as we arrived 
here he placed us in a public school. 
Neither of us knew a word of the 
English language. It was hard, of 
course, but I see now that it was 
right. 

“The first money I ever earned was 
by selling water to passengers on the 
horse cars bound to Coney Island, at 
a cent a glass. I noticed that at a 
point near our home, where they 
changed horses, the passengers used 
to get out and run for a drink of 
water on hot days. I thought I could 
save them the walk and earn a little 
money by carrying the. water to the 
car. I filled a pail with cold water, 
jumped on the cars and sold it. 

“The other boys in the neighbor- 
hood took it up, and I had my first 
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As the sane Fourth comes round 
and four or five thousand young- 
sters who would have been killed 
or maimed by the insane Fourth 
turn: up safe and sound on July 
fifth, it is interesting to look at 
one of the men who led public opin- 
ton to make the change. For the in- 
fluence of the “L. H. J.,” “flip- 
pantly so called, is a substantial 
force in American families. Even 
of those hundreds of thousands 
who read “The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal” comparatively few know who 
makes it. What is the secret of its 
editor’s success? Here Mr. Bok 
tells his own story—THE EpIrTor. 




















taste of competition. Then I got some 
sugar and lemons and sold what I 
called lemonade at two cents a glass. 
This was my first lesson in one of the 
basic facts of success. To be success- 
ful one must do the common thing in 
an uncommon way. 

“My father left us very poor. My 
mother, who had been accustomed to 
luxury and servants in the Nether- 
lands, had to do her own housework. 
My brother and I tried to help her. 
Every afternoon when we came home 
from school we helped her in every 
way we could. We used to’ scrub the 
floors of our rooms and the flight of 
stairs leading to our floor once a 
week, and every three weeks the 
whole three flights. I washed the 
dishes for her. I learned to cook and 
used to relieve her of that as much 
as I could. In this way I learned what 
I have never forgotten—the fearful, 
interminable routine of a housewife’s 
life.” 

A smile here lit up Mr. Bok’s face 
as he said: 

“It always makes me smile when 
some woman, a reader of our maga- 
zine, writes me and asks: ‘What do 
you know about the needs, the life or 
the struggles of poor people—you, 
who were born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth?’ Bless her heart, she 
little knows that I have been thru 
it all, and know it, hoof and heel. I 
know what it is to live on practically 
nothing; to leave the house stealthily 
at night, go thru the streets and pick 
up old pieces of wood because we had 
not the four cents to buy a bundle of 
kindling; to pick up odd bits of coal; 
to sift the ashes until my fingers 
bled; to get up before dawn and make 
the fire; to have a horror of passing 
a grocery store because we owed the 
man and couldn’t pay it; to go around 
afraid to stop because of the patches 
in my clothes. Know it? Oh, yes, I 
know what it is to be poor; knew it 
not for a six-month, either, but for 
a number of years. 


“And it was fine, I tell you,” said 
this man, unexpectedly. 

“Fine? You mean poverty?” I 
asked. 

“T do,” he said emphatically. “The 
finest thing that ever happened to 
me, the finest thing that ever hap- 
pened to any young fellow is to be 
poor. There is no greater stimulant 
than poverty—not as a condition in 
which to stay, but as a condition to 
work out of.” ; 

“About this time,” continued Mr. 
Bok, “I conceived the idea of secur- 
ing the autographs of celebrities. I 
have now the second largest collec- 
tion of autographs in this country. 
Every evening I would read about 
famous people and then write to 
them, but not directly for their auto- 
graphs. They have little value. I 
wanted characteristic letters. I wrote 
to General Grant, for example, asking 
him the exact spot where Lee surren- 
dered to him. He wrote me a four- 
page letter in reply. So I secured in- 
teresting letters by first familiariz- 
ing myself with the lives of the peo- 
ple I wanted to write to and then 
asking each some question about the 
pivotal point in his or her career. 

“At thirteen I left school. I was 
then in the grammar grade. I never 
went to school again. I have hustled 
from that time until now. 

“Tl went to work as an office boy in 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Clarence Cary, a friend of my 
father, said to me: ‘If you learn sten- 
ography you will find your advance- 
ment will be more rapid wherever 
you work.’ I took up stenography at 
once in a night school and in a few 
weeks I could take dictation. Mean- 
while, I was, of course, doing an office 
boy’s work, running errands, copy- 
ing letters—all valuable to any man, 
no matter how high he rises, because 
going thru these positions he knows 
the possibility of every position be- 
low him. He has been there. 

“While working in the Western 
Union and studying at the night 
school it occurred to me that the the- 
ater programs could be made larger 
with profit. At that time they were 
single sheets printed on one side, like 
those used in the upper galleries of 
a theater now. Frederic Colver and 
my brother joined me in the venture 
of enlarging the programs to four 
sheets and filling them with adver- 
tisements. We did this for four the- 
aters in Brooklyn and soon cleared a 
good thing out of it every week.” 

The inventor of the modern the- 
ater program! That, in itself, is a bit 
of fame which any business man 
would be proud to own. 

“While doing this we also got out 
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The Brooklyn Magazine, which we 
made out of a little sheet that had 
been the organ of the Philomathean 
Society. We published in it the ser- 
mons of Dr. T. De Witt Talmage and 
Henry Ward Beecher. So in the 
monthly we published eight sermons 
besides other matter. I got some of 
the most notable men to write for us 
for nothing. It was cheek. I was a 
Plymouth Church boy and Mr. Beech- 
er helped me as much as he could. We 
ran the magazine for two years and 
sold it at a profit. 

“I was not seventeen and my 
friend, Clarence Cary, asked me what 
I thought I would like to do since I 
had learned stenography. I said I 
should like to be in some work that 
would throw me among books. He in- 
troduced me to Henry Holt, the pub- 
lisher, and I became his stenog- 
rapher. I remained there for a year. 
Then an opportunity came for me to 
go with Scribners’ as stenographer. 
After four years I was promoted to 
do advertising writing, something I 
always liked. I prefer writing an ad- 
vertisement today to an _ editorial. 
Business always appeals to me. I re- 
mained with Scribners’ for seven 
years. During this time my brother 
and I started the Bok Syndicate 
Press. 

“In the development of the Bok 
Syndicate Press I did that of which 
I am not proud. I conceived the idea 
of getting forty celebrated women to 
write a letter apiece for the service. 
I wrote to editors thruout the coun- 
try telling them of my plan; saying 
that if they published these letters 
women would read the paper and that 
would bring advertising, and added 
that I must have good rates to get 
good service, for these women must 
be well paid. It was a heavy con- 
tract. 

“The editors liked the plan, and 
were liberal enough to justify me in 
securing articles from almost every 
famous woman living at that time. I 
secured a weekly New York letter 
from a writer called ‘Bab’, who was 
very popular at that time. Then the 
editors began writing me: ‘Your own 
letter, the weekly letter from cele- 
brated women, and Bab’s give us half 
a page a week. Can’t you give us 
three columns more, so that we can 
make a whole page devoted to 
women?’ I wrote that I could not. I 
would furnish the three and they 
must provide any further material. 
They did, and that was the beginning 
of the present woman’s page that all 
newspapers now conduct—a product 
of which I confess I am not very 
proud. But it familiarized me with 
women’s needs, and was preparatory, 
again, for my future work. 

“The weekly literary letter of the 





Bok Syndicate Press I signed by my 
brother’s name, William Bok, to pre- 
vent any embarrassment to my em- 
ployer, the Scribners. Mr. Cyrus 
Curtis, the publisher of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, was a reader of this 
letter of mine in the newspapers, and 
he found out who wrote it. 

“Mr. Curtis called upon me and 
said that his magazine was being ed- 
ited by his wife, but that, as they had 
a little daughter, who was growing 
up and needed more of her mother’s 
care, she had no longer the time nec- 
essary to be given to the magazine. 
He asked me if I knew any young 
man whom I could get for the posi- 
tion. 

“TI said I did not. He smiled. 

“ ‘How about you?’ he said. 

“IT asked for a few days to con- 
sider. I asked my friends what they 
thought. Every one of them said that 
I would be buried alive in Philadel- 
phia. Not a friend encouraged me. 
But that is all nonsense, you know, 
about a man burying himself any- 
where. If he’s got it in him, it’ll come 
out in Phildelphia as well as in New 
York. I decided to go. That was 
twenty-four years ago. 

“And that,” said Mr. Bok, with a 
smile, “‘is all.” 

I asked him to tell me of the devel- 
opment of the magazine. 

“You know,” he said earnestly, 
“folks have a very complimentary 
way of saying that I ‘made The La- 
dies’ Home Journal.’ And I have 
heard some of Mr. Curtis’ best 
friends say this. They forget that in 
such an erroneous statement they do 
an injustice to Mr. Curtis. The basis 
of the present success of the maga- 
zine was laid when I came to it. It 
already had a circulation of 450,000 
copies. It was for me to build it up 
from that point. And that,” Mr. Bok 
said it so simply that one would think 
it had been the mere turning over of 
a hand, “is what I have tried to do. 
Mr. Curtis put the job up to me, and 
it was for me to make good.” 

“It is said that every man who 
writes does so with his eye on one 
woman who shall read what he 
writes. Do you edit*the magazine in 
that way, with one woman in view?” 
I asked. 

“Yes. For twenty-one years I have 
edited the magazine with one woman 
in view. I have never met her, but a 
year or two after I became editor Mr. 
Curtis and I made a tour of the small- 
er cities to study the needs of the 
American people. In one city, a small 
city—I will not mention the name be- 
cause some one might know—I saw a 
woman who seemed to me by her 
dress and manners, and in every way, 
to be typical of the best American 
womanhood. I saw her at church and 








at a concert with her husband and 
children. I passed her home and saw 
about it the same air of typical ‘home- 
ness’ and refinement I had noted in 
her. ‘That woman I said to myself, 
‘is the woman I shall have in view in 
editing the magazine.’ 

“I made inquiries and found she 
did not read the magazine. Two years 
later I saw her name on the subscrip- 
tion list. A few years later I received 
a letter from her telling me how the 
magazine had helped her in her home 
and with her family. That woman 
will never know how gratifying was 
her letter, for I merely wrote her an 
ordinary letter of thanks.” 

Of his life apart from his work Mr. 
Bok is absolutely close-mouthed. 

“T am married,” he replied, “have 
been married for seventeen years. 
We have two children—boys. That’s 
all.” 

“Mrs. Bok is the little girl that was 
growing up so fast that she needed 
more of her mother’s attention when 
you took charge of the magazine,” I 
said. “In other words, you married 
Miss Curtis, didn’t you?” 

He smiled assent. 

This was the story of the man who, 
as editor of a magazine which ex- 
tends its influence into three million 
homes, is practically a lay preacher 
to the largest congregation in the 
United States. It is impossible to es- 
timate this one man’s power in 
American home life, or the tremen- 
dous range of his appeal. What of his 
character? What of his philosophy of 
life? 

He thumped his big-knuckled fist: 

“Behind every story of success is 
a story of hard work and self denial,” 
he said. 

And Edward Bok works. He has 
worked—worked since he was thir- 
teen, and he works today. But he 
loves his work, and there is the se- 
cret of his success. He lives his own 
favorite maxim: “Work for work’s 
sake, and the rest, the money part, 
will take care of itself.” 

“How can the average man suc- 
ceed?” I asked further. 

“If he lacks initiative, if he is not 
a leader among men—and few are— 
then let him do the common thing in 
an uncommon way.” 

Here is his final statement. It came 
like a thunderbolt. His face almost 
flushed with anger as he spoke: 

“Once and for all, let me make it 
clear that I don’t understand women. 
No man does or can. The man who 
claims to understand them is an 
idiot. It is not given to man to un- 
derstand woman, any more than 
woman understands man. The sexes 
will always be a mystery to each 
other; it was so ordained.” 

New York City 


A NEW MEMORIAL TO WASHINGTON 


BY ROBERT H. MOULTON 





cently in Washington 

by the jury of award 
of the George Washington 
Memorial Association of 
a design by a firm of New 
York architects, the cul- 
mination of an_ effort 
which began four years 
ago has practically been 
reached. It will not be 
fully accomplished until 
the building is erected, 
but with the acceptance of 
the design and the fact 
that Congress has already 
made a grant of the site 
for the structure, the fu- 
ture looks bright for the 
early completion of the 
great work. 

The site selected is that 
part of Washington Mall 
known as Armory Square, 
and is valued at half a 


[: the acceptance re- 





equal sound” extending 
from the speaker’s plat- 
form around the room, 
and that this line is an 
ellipse. A man sitting in 
the last row and directly 
facing the speaker hears 
just as well, he says, as 
one who sits nearer but 
off to one side. The ellipse 
by permitting more peo- 
ple to sit facing the 
speaker within a given 
area is therefore regarded 
as the most economical ar- 
rangement for a large 
auditorium. 

The auditorium will 
have a flat-domed roof, 
which will be constructed 
of porous tile especially 
adapted to absorb sound. 
Another feature will be 
eight wide stairways lead- 








million dollars. It was for- 
merly occupied by the 
Pennsylvania Station, and is about 
midway between the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument. At one end 
of -the Mall facing the Capitol will 
be the Lincoln Memorial, for which 
the foundations are now being laid. 

The George Washington Memorial 
will add another great building to the 
national capital, which has witnessed 
the erection of so many architectur- 
ally magnificent structures within 
the last few years. This new build- 
ing will cost, it is estimated, about 
$2,000,000. It will be 300 feet in 
length by 350 feet deep, and the most 
characteristic feature of the facade 
will be the sixteen lofty Ionic col- 
umns. These columns will be forty- 
eight feet high and they will proba- 
bly be of white marble or granite. 
Over the columns inscribed in large 
letters will be these two sentences: 
“Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and honest can repair. The 
event is in the hands of God.” 

The architect’s drawings depict a 
fine Colonial building, with pillared 


THE ELLIPTICAL AUDITORIUM SEATING 6000 


front, and square ground plan. The 
main interior feature will be the 
great auditorium, seating 6000 peo- 
ple, artistically arranged in the form 
of an ellipse, with the stage at one 
end, and a deep balcony encircling 
the whole. 

The architects state that, with the 
possible exception of the Mormon 
Temple in Salt Lake City, this Wash- 
ington Memorial will be the first big 
building in the country in which the 
audience will be seated in accordance 
with the modern theory of acoustics. 

It was the fear that another great 
meeting place would be constructed 
in which there would be “deaf spots,” 
or in which the speaker’s voice would 
not be heard by a large part of the 
audience, that led the architects to 
call in the services of Professor Wal- 
lace C. Sabine of Harvard, regarded 
as an authority on the subject of 
acoustics. As a result, the elliptical 
plan for the auditorium was adopted. 

The theory, as Professor Sabine 
explains it, is that there is a “line of 


ing to the gallery. The 
gallery will seat 2000 and 
‘the stairways will be wide 
enough to accommodate the entire 
seating capacity of the gallery at one 
time. Around the sides will be seven 
smaller auditoriums, accommodating 
from 250 to 1000 persons, each one 
separate and distinct from the main 
auditorium, so that several conven- 
tions may be in progress at the same 
time. A dining room on the second 
floor will accommodate 600. The main 
auditorium will be 270 feet in length 
by 200 feet wide. 

The memorial is intended to be the 
headquarters for all the large con- 
ventions in Washington, and the au- 
ditorium will be large enough for the 
inaugural ball, if that is held again. 

The original purpose of the asso- 
ciation in planning the building was 
to make it, not only a fitting memo- 
rial to the first President and his in- 
terest in higher education in Amer- 
ica, but also to establish it as a na- 
tional headquarters for patriotic, 
scientific, educational, literary, art, 
medical and similar organizations in 
the United States. 














A CONVENTION HALL FOR WASHINGTON “TO WHICH THE WISE AND HONEST CAN REPAIR” 
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Correspondence Courses for 
Convicts 


In the California State Prison at San 
Quentin it is now possible for the con- 
victs to receive instruction by mail, thru 
correspondence courses conducted by 
the extension division of the Univer- 
sity of California. Just what it means 
to prisoners to have this opportunity 
can hardly be realized by those who 
have not studied penitentiary conditions 
in less advanced states; but its results 
are twofold: it affords a welcome relief 
to the awful monotony of prison rou- 
tine; it enables men who enter the 
prison as ignorant and incompetent 
ne’er-do-wells to emerge with an edu- 
cation that will fit them for a respected 
position in life. 

This reform was instituted recently 
under the direction of Warden J. A. 
Johnston, a young man for the respon- 
sible position he holds, and a man of 
humane instincts and enlightened views. 

“To talk about our educational work 
in the prison is to run the risk now 
and then of a sneer from those who 
think that all men sent to 


versity, codédperates by correspond- 
ence courses. Agriculture is taught 
by no less than thirty-two courses, 
which deal with the scientific meth- 
ods of raising such staples as beans, 
potatoes, onions and fruit, and such 
western products as alfalfa, olives, 
figs, dates and other’ semi-trop- 
ical fruits. Dairying, poultry raising 
and swine husbandry are particularly 
popular courses. Classes in shop arith- 
metic, commercial arithmetic, stenog- 
raphy, English and Spanish appeal to 
the various types of prisoners, and may 
lead to their obtaining good positions 
directly after their release. 

Every third Saturday the correspond- 
ence work is supplemented by a lecture 
delivered by one of the professors of 
the University of California. The 
energy and enthusiasm shown by the 
men even tho they have worked hard 
all day in the prison shops and are pre- 
sumably tired, indicate that they appre- 
ciate the chance to “make good,” and 
the results from a moral as well as 
a mental standpoint are excellent. 





Soft Pedal Week 


“Soft Pedal” week is an innovation 
which followed “Clean-Up” week in 
Toledo. Its object is the suppression of 
unnecessary noises. The Civic Club is 
responsible for this observance and 
hopes as a result to secure the enact- 
ment of local ordinances which shall 
permanently do away with those noises 
which the club deems unnecessary. 

Leading the list is the blowing of fac- 
tory whistles for two or three minutes 
early in the morning. There was a time 
when this practise might have been de- 
sirable, for employees lived near the fac- 
tories and the whistle called them to 
work. But now conditions have entirely 
changed. Next on the proscribed list 
come church bells. People no longer de- 
pend upon them, but consult their own 
clocks and watches. 

Following these two most unnecessary 
noises are the frequent and ofttimes un- 
needed squawks of auto horns, the yells 
of the street hawkers, the shrill shouts 
of the newsboys, clatter of milkmen, 
loud and unnecessary conversation be- 

tween ashmen, delivery 





the penitentiary are smart 
rascals and that no time 
should be wasted making 
them any smarter,” says 
Warden Johnston. “Of 
course there are a great 
many smart men in prison 
—some of them too smart 
—men clever but not wise. 
But it is also a fact that 
that there are a great many 
men in prison who are ig- 
norant, untaught and with- 
out any moral training. 
“It is a crime against 
the criminal to put one 
of the latter class into 
this state institution and 
let him stay here for years 
under the state’s charge, 
and then leave as he 
entered—ignorant and illit- 
erate. We cannot believe 
that we are doing our full 
duty to the inmates of the 
institution if we allow them 
to stagnate. We are trying 
to lift them up and, next to 
bodily health, mental stim- 
ulus is the best agency to 
raise moral standards.” 
Upon entering the peni- 
tentiary the prisoner is ex- 
amined as to his physical 
condition by a dentist, an 
oculist and a physician. Af- 
ter this, the director of ed- 
ucation and the chaplain 
examine him quite as care- 
fully to ascertain his men- 
tal and moral status. It is 
for the benefit of those who 





men, icemen and_ street 
loungers; barking dogs, 
yowling cats, squeaking 
trolley wheels, the steam 
piano, the wheezy hand- 
organ and several dozen 
other forms of unnecessary 
noises, all of which have 
come under the ban tem. 
porarily and, Toledo hopes, 
permanently. 


The Polymuriel 

A man can wear a suit 
700 times. If a woman can 
wear a dress 100 times she 
is unusually lucky. Why 
‘the difference? Over this 
question Mrs. Mildred John- 
ston Landone, a New York 
woman who evidently has 
ideas, has been ponder- 
ing many years until she 
is finally in a _ position 
to offer to women as a sat- 
isfactory solution of the 
problem—the Polymuriel. 

Just what the polymuriel 
is no one is yet privileged 
to know. “A _ standardiza- 
tion of dress, a gown suit- 
able for every function, 
the best of a woman’s ward- 
robe, and an idea, not a 
style,” these are some of 
the terms by which its or- 
iginator describes it. Or, to 
be more exact, it is a one- 
piece dress, with bifurcated 
skirt, loose, full sleeves, a 
normal waistline, pockets 
and easily - accessible but- 








have the ordinary grammar 
school or high school edu- 
cation that the State Uni- 
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WARDEN JOHNSTON OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE PRISON 
To raise the moral standards of the convicts, by increasing their bodily 


health and mental equipment, is his aim 


tons. Its sleeves may he 
long or short, its neck high 
or low, as the occasion de- 
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mands. Its wearer may choose her own 
materials and even make it herself. 
And always it is esthetically correct. 
truly feminine, and thoroly comfort- 
able. It lends grace and dignity to even 
the fat lady running for a street car, 
and it is becoming to every one, Polly 
or Muriel, big or little, old or young, 
fat or thin, beautiful or ugly, chicken 
or hen. 

One of its strongest claims to popu- 
larity is that the polymuriel, like the 
Japanese costume, can be worn season 
after season. Not that it pretends to 
meet the changing whims of fashion— 
not even its boasted adaptability could 
stand that strain—but it intends to set 
the fashion and grow from a temporary 
fad into an established style. 

Mrs. Landone’s method of finding the 
one design best suited to the practical 
demands of her dream and to the needs 
of the most women was exhaustive. She 
offered a $150 cash prize for the best 
design and threw the contest open to 
any one who cared to compete. Three 
thousand women did. And these con- 
testants represented all classes and all 
degrees of professional skill. Nearly 
half of them came from New York 
state, about a quarter from the middle 
West, and ten per cent from New Eng- 
land. “In one mail I got designs from 
Hawaii and Monte Carlo,” said Mrs. 
Landone. “And we’ve seriously tried— 
that is, the committee of award and I— 
to choose as the polymuriel a design 
that meets the needs suggested by all 
these others.” 














A POWER HOUSE AND THE SOURCE OF ITS POWER 


made codperatively by groups of wom- 
en, who join forces for the work be- 
cause they want to do it, is her ideal. “T 
should like to see the work given to 
those who are in need of it and to 
whom it would do the most good,” she 
says. “I should like to see the work ex- 
ecuted under conditions compatible 
with the needs of the workers”; and 
ultimately “I should like to see the 
profits accruing from such an under- 
taking used primar- 





Miss Jessie Rose- 
field, a young New 
York artist, won the 
prize for creating the 
successful polymuriel. 
“It’s just an idea of a 
general one-piece 
dress, which every one 
can modify to suit her 
own uses,” said she. 
“No, it’s not at all a 
nurse’s uniform idea— 
no more than men’s 
suits are uniforms. It’s 
simply a standard of 
dress. And it goes way 
ahead of the men’s, 
too, because it is so 
much more: adaptable. 
Wait till you see it.” 

And that indeed is 
the beginning and end 
of all discussion of the 
polymuriel. Women all 
over the country are 
waiting to see it, re- 
straining their prover- 
bial curiosity as best 
they may, and plan- 
ning to wear the poly- 
muriel for shopping or 
dances next fall, for 
tennis this summer 
perhaps, and certainly 





| ily to abolish child 
labor.” 


“The Water That 
Has Passed” 


The old refrain, 
“You Can Never Turn 
the Wheels With the 
Water That Has 
Passed,” is put out of 
commission by many 
hydro-electric develop- 
ments, especially in the 
Intermountain region, 
where in a number 
of canyons the water 
which has turned 
wheels at. some power 
house on the canyon 
torrent, perhaps up 
near the divide, is 
again turning wheels 
at other power houses 
farther down. Two, 
three or four such suc- 
ceeding developments 
of power by the same 
stream are not uncom- 
mon, often within a 
few miles. 

A typical case is 
shown in Mill Creek 
Canyon in the Wasatch 
Mountains in Utah. 








for housework the year 
round. 

Mrs. Landone’s plans 
for it includes a refor- 
mation in manufacture tom or 
as well as in dress. To 
have the polymuriel 


IS THIS THE POLYMURIEL? 


Can you imagine this dress adapted 
to all occasions? Suppose the vari- 
ous guimpes, sleeves and pockets 
were taken off and put on as cus- 
convenience suggested, 
would your dress 
able? The polymuriel claims to 
meet this test. What do you think? 


Four miles up _ that 
canyon. the stream, 
small enough at any 
point to be easily 
jumped over, but com- 
ing in a furious rush 
with a broken headway 


always be suit- 


of 800 feet, is turning out 600 horse- 
power at a secluded power house. Two 
miles below that it is captured by a 
thirty-inch flume, conducted out of the 
steeply descending canyon bed and 
worked across gulches and round the 
sides of stupendous mountains, arriv- 
ing—a mile farther—on the summit of 
an almost perpendicular cliff 1200 feet 
above another house where it develops 
2600 horse-power. 

That is one of the smallest streams 
harnessed to work in the region. On 
the Bear River, running from Utah into 
Idaho and doubling back into Utah 
again, a rushing headlong torrent, are 
five great power plants within a few 
miles and two others are planned and 
will be built at once. The total horse- 
power developed is 132,000. 

It is such utilization of water power 
as this that has made practicable and 
temptingly economical an electrification 
of great trunk railroads such as has 
never yet been considered feasible in 
any other part of the country. The Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, 
now extended to Puget Sound, is string- 
ing electric wires along the 450 miles of 
its tracks between the Rockies and the 
Sierras, and giant electric locomotives 
are ready to haul passengers and 
freight across the wicked grades of that 
country. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
has appropriated eight and a half mil- 
lion dollars for the electrical equip- 
ment of its road from Salt Lake City 
over Soldier’s Summit and Tennessee 
Pass into Colorado—460 miles. 

Both of these introductions of elec- 
tric current for heavy traction are over 
country that has taxed the efforts of 
the steam locomotive to its highest ca- 
pacity. The C., M. & St. P. R. R. track 
crosses the Belt Mountains at an eleva- 
tion of 5768 feet; the Rockies at 6350 
feet; the Bitter Root Mountains at 
4200 feet; and the Cascades at 3010 
feet. On the D. & R. G. R. R. it has 
always required four of the heaviest 
mountain locomotives to haul the thru 
passenger trains over Soldier’s Summit. 
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‘““Welcome To Camp B.V.D.” 


| wid they named $2. 


Camp Comfort,” but they’ve 
changed it to “‘Camp B.V. D.’ 


, because nothing 


calls up the thought of Summer Comfort so instantly 


as B.V.D. 
right-living men who find 


You—welcome to Camp B.V. D. 


and town-chained! 
summer long. 
your body. 


It’s the Underwear of red-blooded, 


clean fun in keen sport. 
even though you’ re desk-bound 


Wear it, and be coo/ and comfortable all 
It won’t bind or irritate. 
It wears long and washes fine. You are sure of 


It lets the air at 


its quality of material, integrity of make and true-to-size fit. 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 


B.V.D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. } 








B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00, 
and $1.50 the Garment. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


Firmly insist upon seeing this label and firmly 
refuse to take any Athletic Underwear without it. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency, 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 











AUTHORS 


Have you manuscript copy, not less than 25,000 


words, you intend for BOOK issue? Ve will 
carefu lly read same, gratis, if forwarded, with 
view of capital investment in manufacture, ad- 


vertising and exploiting, cloth bindings. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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TYPEWRITERS 





Darg: 
puilt in our own Factories. evel 
ig guaranteed for one year. 






Bemtogtons derwoods $2340 80 Smiths 
Royals 
= o. ‘Smiths Olivers 


We have others. Send forcatalog Prete nee 
them, and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MA MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 








We have én original plan which is 


AUTHORS ! of vital importance to you. Brings 
you in close touch with publishers. Places the 
proper help and material at your disposal. Helps 


you to make a success. P. A 
ERARY AGENCY, Dayton, 0. 


MILLER’S LIT- 








Makes housework easier. Carries full meal to table and clears it in 


one trip. Handy in kitchen, dining room, sun porch. Beautiful 
permanent finish. Two heavy oval trays giving double capacity. 
$10 in black ; $12 in white. Express prepaid. Bookletfree. Address 


WHEEL TRAY 00., 439 W. 61st Place, CHICAGO 











The New 
Books 




















OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


It is unfortunate that at a time when 
South America offers the one solution 
for certain distressing commercial con- 
ditions so little accurate information is 
available regarding the great continent. 

What really amounts to a Baedeker 
of the South American republics has 
recently been compiled by W. A. Hirst 
and published under the name of A 
Guide to South America. This work is 
concise and unlike Baedeker in that it 


|| gives little that will interest the sight- 


seers and much of service to the trav- 
eler and business man. The author pro- 
vides a historical outline of each coun- 
try, gives its chief products, cities and 
lines of transportation with a brief 
word for art and letters. There is a 
map of each republic with the lines of 
communication outlined and in this con- 
nection it must be remarked that at 
least one of these maps shows a direct 
error. On the map of Venezuela there 
is a railroad shown from Encontrados 
to Cucuta in Colombia. As a matter of 
fact this road extends only from En- 
contrados to La Uraca, a distance of 
about eighty-five miles, and some one 
hundred and fifty miles short of Cucuta. 

In writing of The Plateau Peoples of 
South America, Alexander A. Adams 
falls into a deplorable and common 
error. He speaks of “the negro repub- 
lics of San Domingo and Haiti,” appar- 
ently wholly unaware that while Haiti 
is indeed a “negro republic” of the 
blackest and most terrible order, San 
Domingo shows in her people no negro 
blood at all, but simply that mixture of 
Indian and Spanish that obtains from 
Mexico to the Straits. Otherwise the 
book is mildly interesting and super- 
ficially informative. 

A Guide to South America, by W. A. Hirst. 

The Macmillan Co. $1.75. The Plateau Peoples 


of South America, by Alexander_A. Adams. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25! 


A PATHOLOGY OF TEUTONISM 


The curious German cult of the State, 
which seems to be generally considered 
“accessory before the fact” in respect 
to the recent events in Europe, has been 
traced during the last few months to 
many sources. By various writers it is 
ascribed to Bernhardi, Treitschke, 
Nietzsche, the Kaiser, the Navy League, 
Bismarck, Houston Chamberlain, Fred- 
erick the Great, Hegel and Mephisto- 
pheles. Professor Dewey, in his recent 
thoughtful study of German Philosophy 


and Politics, is inclined to lay much of 


the blame upon the shoulders of Im- 
manuel Kant. While French and En- 
glish philosophers were basing their 
practical ethics upon the principle of 





individual “rights” attainable in the 
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world of action and experience, Kant 
separated the material universe gov- 
erned by inflexible natural law from 
the “real” or subjective world where 
alone the personality might expand in 
freedom. This spiritual freedom was 
only attainable thru absolute devotion 
to the ideal of duty, duty for its own 
sake and with no reference to any one’s 
happiness. Unfortunately, Kant’s fail- 
ure to connect abstract “duty” with 
any more concrete aim permitted his 
patriotic successor Fichte to turn the 
full current of devotion to the moral 
law to the realization of Teutonism, 
which he considered its highest earthly 
expression. Hegel completed the mis- 
chief by identifying Teutonism with the 
political arrangements of the Prussian 
state. Thus we find the real Pan-Ger- 
manists, such as von Bernhardi, turn- 
ing a cold shoulder to Nietzsche and 
piously quoting Kant on every other 
page of their books. 

What interests Professor Dewey 
most in his analysis of the philosoph- 
ical background of modern German im- 
perialism is the demonstration it af- 
fords that even the most arid and 
abstract forms of speculation have an 
important influence upon practical life. 
He seems to take the position that 
Pragmatism is not only desirable but in- 
escapable; that philosophy could not if 
it would withdraw from its responsibil- 
ities to the world we live in. “I believe,” 
he says, “that there are no such things 
as pure ideas or pure reason. Every 
living thought represents a gesture 
made toward the world, an attitude 
taken to some practical situation in 
which we are implicated.” In other 
words, the Pragmatist is simply the re- 
sponsible philosopher who cannot plead 
the old excuse, when his theory does 
damage to himself or his neighbors, “I 
didn’t know it was loaded!” 


German Philosophy and Politics, by John 
Dewey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 


TAMING THE WILD 


The latest advance in the develop- 
ment of popular interest.in birds is the 
.cultivation of wild birds on a large 
scale. In a book containing fewer than 
270 pages of text, Herbert K. Job man- 
ages to give a remarkable amount of 
interesting information about the his- 
tory of the movement for the Propaga- 
tion of Wild Birds, about their habits 
and value and about methods to be fol- 
lowed. Some hundred pages are given 
to the wild birds of the hen family, the 
same to waterfowl, and the rest to vari- 
ous smaller land birds. The detail in- 
structions for the control of vermin and 
natural enemies, for feeding and pro- 
tecting, care during breeding, etc., and 
the information about attracting and 
holding the small birds should be of in- 
terest to many who would not un- 
dertake these operations on a commer- 
cial scale. There are over a hundred 
beautiful illustrations from photo- 
graphs, mostly by the author. 

A practical handbook for the care of 
many kinds of pets, by A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill, will appeal especially to boys. In 
Pets for Pleasure and Profit, the au- 
thor supplies a large variety of infor- 








Anastigematc 
Saga 


Autographic 


$27.50 


The New 34 KODAK 


Has the autographic feature whereby you can date 
and title your films at the time of exposure, is fitted with 
the new Kodak Anastigmat f.7.7 lens—a lens that leaves 
nothing to be desired in definition (sharpness) and 
flatness of field and has more speed than even the best 
of the Rapid Rectilinear lenses. 


The shutter is the Kodak Ball Bearing with instant- 
aneous speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of asecond and, 
of course, the usual time and “bulb” actions. High 
grade in every detail. 





No. 3A Autographic Kodak, pictures 3% x 5%, Kodak 

Anactigmat lensf.7.7, . . »+§ « « « $27.50 

Do., with Rapid Rectilinear lens, , ‘ : ‘ 22.50 
Catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 























HUDSON RIVER DAY LINE 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 
PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 


“ Washington Irving ” a aa “Robert Fulton ” 
“Hendrick Hudson” Albany “Mary Powell’”’ 


Leave New York, Desbrosses Street..8.40 A.M. Leave W. 129th Street.............. 9.20 A. M. 
Leave New York, W. 42d Street....9.00 A. M. South Bound, Leave Albany........ 8.30 A. M. 
Service closes from New York, Novy. 1; from Albany, Nov. 2. 

ALL SERVICE DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill and Hudson. 
The Attractive Route for Pleasure Travel to or from the 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, SARATOGA and the NORTH, NIAGARA FALLS and the WEST 
TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 

See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York. 

Tickets reading via New York Central or West Shore Railroads, between New York and Al- 
bany are accepted on the Day Line Steamers without extra charge. 

SEND 4 CENTS FOR SUMMER LITERATURE. 

F. B. HIBBARD. GEN. PASS. AGENT. DESBROSSES STREET PIER, NEW YORK CITY 
ANNOUNCEMENT—‘‘Mary Powell’’ or ‘‘Albany”’’ (Kingston boat) service opens June 1, leaving 
Desbrosses Street 1.45 P. M.; W. 42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P. M. On June 
19 the Day Line Steamer ‘“Robert Fulton’’ will resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie 
and return, leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular morning boat; making 

a triple service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 
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All newly painted jobs look 


alike—for a while. 


Time 


reveals the house upon which 


ZANVC 


was used. Zinc in paint makes 


paint last. 


If you want Zinc on your house, ask for our book, 


**Your Move,’ 


’ and act on tt. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 





Girls Health 


Is your daughter fragile and delicate? 
Would you like to see her grow robust and 
strong? Girls develop into strong, splen- 
did, vigorous womanhood through follow- 
ing Camp Fire Ideals. They learn to look 
upon the common, every-day duties of life 
as opportunities for service full of romance 
and beauty. They learn to live—and love 
—naturally, joyfully and with increasing 
appreciation of what true womanhood may 
be made to mean. All this is told in the new 
Camp Fire Girls book—a charming story 
with more than 50 wonderful pictures of 
girls at work and play. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of the Camp Fire founder—Mrs. 
Charlotte Vetter Gulick. There is also a 
portrait of Mrs. Gulick in ceremonial cos- 
tume. The book tells how Mrs. Gulick, 
working first for her own family and chil- 
dren, has carried the spirit of home and 
mother-love into a great, national, com- 
munity movement which is sweeping over 
this country and the whole civilized world. 
The book is a joy and delight to every girl 
—and to every mother of girls. An ex- 
quisite gift book. Price $1.25, postpaid in 
the U. S. Ask your regular bookseller or 
send your order and remittance direct to— 

Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co., 
307 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Eastern Distributors, Baker & Taylor, New York City 
Western Distributors, A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 





Men to. get members and 
establish lodges on com- 


WANTED mission basis for the 


OWLS, SOUTH BEND, INDIANA. 


Poultry Paper 


44-124 PAGE gptedion. up-to- 
date; tells all you want to 
know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleas- 
ure or profit. Four months 
for 10 cents. 


POULTRY ADVOCATE 
Dept. 216, Syracuse,N.Y. 
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THE COMPLETE POEMS 


Mary A. Lathbury 
Chautauqua’s Poet Laureate 


Containing all of her Lyrics and Hymns 
and also 


Portraits of the Author 


The introduction is written by Bishop John 
H. Vincent, and the foreword by Dr. 
W. Garret Horder of England. 


Price $1.25 Postpaid 


THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
920 Nicollet Ave. Minneapolis, Minn. 














mation about many of the animals dis- 
cussed, in addition to the instructions 
for the care and feeding of the pets. 
There are also useful suggestions in 
regard to the selection of pets, “true” 
animal stories and illustrations from 
photographs and drawings. The book 
may be commended in every way, even 
if the author, who knows better, aids 
in perpetuating the vulgar confusion of 
mind that contrasts birds with animals 
and confounds animals with mammals. 

The Propagation of Wild Birds, by Herbert 

K. Job. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. Pets for 


Pleasure and Profit, by A. Hyatt Verrill. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


SOLITAIRE 
Ernest Borgholt has a New Book of 
Patience Games. None of these were in- 
cluded in his former book and several of the 
games are entirely original, here published 
for the first time. 
Dutton. 50 cents. 


AN OBLIGING TWIST OF FATE 


Much that might have been amusing in 
the situation in Helen R. Martin’s new 
story of the Pennsylvania Dutch merely 
makes the incognito principals unnecessar- 
ily dense—all because the author takes the 
reader so completely into her confidence in 
the first chapters. Despite the artificially 
stimulated complication there is an un- 
deniable quaintness and charm in the 
romance of a famous novelist and Martha 
of the Mennonite Country. 


Doubleday, Page. $1.35. 


RELIGION OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL 


For thirty years Dr. J. P. Jones has 
studied India, Its Life and Thought. He 
gives what is not easy to find, of so com- 
plicated and subtle a subject, a clear ac- 
count of the various religions and philoso- 
phies both ancient and very modern as they 
appear in the life of the people. The final 
chapters en the appeal of Christianity to 
the oriental mind and the changes in form 
that it will undergo as it is accepted by the 
Hindoos are especially suggestive. 

Macmillan. $1.50. 


A BECOND JULES VERNE 
Arthur B. Reeve’s stories in The War 
Terror are too packed with exciting events 
to permit digressions of description. He 
says his say in the simplest manner, for 
which the reader is grateful, being fully 
occupied in following mystery after mys- 
tery. Craig Kennedy, the professorial de- 
tective, is a novel figure and the author puts 
various marvels of invention to his use, for 
the most part succeeding in making them 
seem quite within the realm of possibility. 
Stranger things have happened. 
Hearst. $1. 


PLATITUDES FOR BIOGRAPHY 

“Among our poets Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son occupies a conspicuous place”’—such is 
the first sentence of Arthur Turnbull’s 
Life and Writings of Alfred Lord Tenny- 
son, one of the Great Writers series. With 
a thesis to prove—that Tennyson is cul- 
tural-poet par excellence—and proving it 
by a weld of uninteresting comments, facts 
and theories of other writers, it is a work 
as lacking thruout in distinction as is its 
first sentence. It does, however, aid us “to 
re-assess our indebtedness” to Tennyson. 


Scribner. $1. 
FORM VS. SPIRIT 


Some people will hastily and mistakenly 
eall sacrilegious, Mrs. Nina Wilcox Put- 
nam’s one-act play, Orthodory. It is how- 
ever a satire on our tendency to say one 
thing when we mean something other. The 
extreme of contrast occurs when sacred 
themes are treated conventionally while 
the mind wanders to the trivial and incon- 
sistent. The scenes of such confusions and 
contradictions are naturally to be found 
in church worship, and Mrs. Putnam has 
chosen such a scene and cleverly wrought 
out the cast and action. 

Kennerley. 60 cents. 
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THE BEST OF THE NEW NOVELS 





THESE ARE REALLY GOOD NOVELS—WELL WORTH READING 











ANTI-SUFFRAGE 


It has been said by some one—doubt- 
less not a campaign speaker—the 
woman suffrage was not a good ques- 
tion for debate because there was little 
to be said in favor of it and nothing 
at all against it. But not everybody 
agrees with this, as we found when in 
our issue of June 14 we quoted Mrs. 
Catt’s summary of the suffrage case 
and asked “What have those opposed to 
the voting of women to say to this?” 
In reply to this challenge we have re- 
ceived four letters, and we quote from 
all of them: 


The women of our country have already 
as much power in government as the men. 
Indeed, we do not feel we are stretching 
the truth when we say they have more. 
If, instead of making themselves obnoxious 
to all thinking men and women by parad- 
ing in public with waving yellow banners 
and unladylike and un-modest demonstra- 
tions, they would remain at home and take 
advantage of their great, God-given priv- 
ileges of bringing up their children in the 
way they should go, these women would 
wielding one of the mightiest powers ever 
entrusted by the Almighty to human kind. 
These malcontents who continually ery for 
women suffrage do not stop to think long 
enough to realize that “the hand that rocks 
the cradle is the hand that rules the world.” 
It is as one good old mother said when her 
five stalwart sons returned from the polls 
on election day, “I have just cast five votes 
against the saloon.” 

Harry D. ANDRENS 


Colgate Univ., Hamilton, New York 


Not every good mother has such 
tractable sons. Nor do -we believe that 
it would be wise to give every woman 
five proxy ballots. We believe she should 
have one of her own and not deprive 
her husband or son of his inalienable 
right to vote as he pleases. 


Those who do not belong to Mrs. Catt’s 
party hold that men and women are the 
complement one of the other, each with 
the duties suitable to each, and they believe 
political life and duties belong to men be- 
cause for many reasons they have neither 
the taste nor adaptability for them. They 
do not agree with Mrs. Catt that women 
in general “desire liberty in governmental 
matters,” but that they already have full 
liberty to develop in all the directions in 
which their tastes lead them, as for in- 
stance Miss Boardman’s large authority 
at the head of the Red Cross and General 
Eva Booth’s position. HELEN KENT 


New York 


Men and women are not complemen- 
tary in all respects, otherwise they 
should eat different food and talk a 
different language. So they do in sav- 
age tribes, but as both sexes become 
more civilized they recognize that they 
have more in common as human beings, 
and among these common needs is that 
of self-government. 

Mrs. Catt says, “A conviction that our 
claim of a government of the people is a 
mere travesty when half are denied expres- 
sion of their political desires.” But the 
female half is not so denied. They have 
not asked the ballot. The fact seems to be 
that these few equal suffragists are per- 


should reach a wider 


A FAR 


indicates energies and developments 
is vital 
clarify our vision."—N. Y. Times. 
_, “A powerfully written story, di 
vision. 
analysis.”—Boston Globe. 


Chicago Tribune. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S NEW NOVEL 


“Many people read ‘The Inside of the Cup, but ‘A Far Country’ 





audience.”—N. Y. Times. 


COUNTRY 


By the Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” etc. 


OPINIONS OF EARLY REVIEWERS: 


“No one can afford to miss reading ‘A Far Country,’ or reading it, can fail 
to be interested. The themes Mr. Churchill handles are the big themes con- 
fronting all America and in the fortunes and misfortunes of his characters he 


that are nation-wide. It touches on what 


and it will help in no small degree to broaden our thought and 


splaying wonderful scope and clarity of 


Presents a wonderful study of American emotions and character 


“A great piece of art, comprising admirable humanization, plot, and sym- 
pathy, diverse as intrinsic.”—Chicago Herald. 

“*A Far Country’ is an American novel in all that that term implies.”— 
Mllastrated $1.50 








ERNEST POOLE’S NEW NOVEL 
THE HARBOR 


By Ernest Poole 


“One of the ablest novels added 
to American fiction in many a year. 
The first really notable novel 
produced by the new democracy.”-- 
N. Y. Tribune. 


$1.40 


ST. JOHN ERVINE’S NEW NOVEL 
ALICE AND A FAMILY 


By St. John G. Ervine 


“Presented with clearness, sim- 
plicity and truth."—N. Y. Times. 

“As enjoyable a blend of fun and 
hard sense as we have met in a long 
while.”—N. Y. Sun. 


$1.25 








EDEN PHILLPOTT’S NEW NOVEL 
BRUNEL’S TOWER 


By Eden Phillpotts 


“Magnificently written . . . the 
daily bread of life is in this book. 
. . . Absorbingly interesting, and 
holds that element of surprise which 
is never lacking in the work of the 
true story teller."-—N. Y. Times. 


$1.50 


H: G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 
BEALBY 


By H. G. Wells 


“Mr. Wells has written a book as 
unpolitical as ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
and as innocent of economics as of 
astrology. A deliciously amusing 
comedy of action, swift, violent and 
fantastic.”"—N. Y. Times. 


$1.35 














By Edgar 


ture. d. An American ‘Comedi 
ters into its pages than have ever b 
fore. 


A NOVEL IN VERSE 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY 





Lee Masters 


“It is the first successful novel in verse we have had in American litera- 


e Humaine,’ Brings more charac- 
een brought intd an American novel be- 


f It at once takes its place among those masterpieces which are not 
of a time or a locality."—Boston Transcript. 


$1.25 





WHEN YOU GO AWAY, BE SURE TO 


TAKE SOME OF THESE BOOKS WITH YOU 











Published at 
5th Ave., N. ¥. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “sexs iescis" 
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This never happens in an office 
where there is a Dictaphone 


You can’t point your finger at the other 
man, because we mean you—if you are 
still relaying your correspondence via the 
stenographer’s note-book and pencil. 
Every one of your employes who is dic- 
tating to a stenographer is wasting just 
that much of her time and therefore just 
that much of your money. 


Don’t have your stenographer write your 


letters twice—once in shorthand, again on 
the typewriter. Dictate tothe Dictaphone. 
Get in line with genuine business efficiency. 
Small office or large office—one stenog- 
rapher or fifty—it fits in perfectly. 


Let us demonstrate the Dictaphone on your 
work in your own office. Reach for your 
telephone and call up the “Dictaphone” 
and make the appointment. If you don’t find 
that name in the ‘phone book, write to the 


DIC TAPAVNE 


ACGISTCRED 


SUITE 1721A, WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 
Stores in the principal cities—dealers everywhere. 
Official dictating machine of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 
“*How One Man Saved Money”’—a book we should like to send you. 











Luck? 


When you 

can show a 

string of 

beauties as 

your answer 

to that call— 

what luck! 

What luck to get youth back, to live 
for awhile in the ay — from the 
cramping city up in the unds of 
Northern New York! The — 


Delaware & Hudson 
LINES 

bine g you to the shores of beautiful 

rge and Lake mplain, to 

—s Springs orthe Adirondack wilds 


on the most direct routes in the most 
comfortable manner. 


“A Sum ‘aradise” book 
Fe me —— by all - La read 


9 New York City Information 
Bureau, 1345 Broadway 








COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


HAMILTON, NEW YORK 
ELMER BURRITT BRYAN, LL.D., President 
Standards High, Expenses Moderate 
Ninety-Seventh year opens September 23, 1915 
For information, apply to 
MELBOURNE S. READ, Vice-President 


My Facial Beauty 
Exercises 


Will soon make you look younger and 
more beautiful. 

Why have a flabby, or unsightly 
double chin when you can restore the 
graceful curve from point of chin to 
ear? Why have tell-tale wrinkles when 
you can banish them by building up 
the tissues and renewing the skin 
cells? Nothing you can put on your 
face can do this. 

Why have lifeless, sallow skin when 
my facial exercises will make your 
complexion as fresh as in girlhood? 

As my way is “JUST NATURE’S 
WAY,”’ results come soon and are 
lasting. 


None too old to benefit 


I will give you a more Youthful figure, 
also instructions for the care of Hair, 
Eyebrows, Eyelashes, Hands and Feet. 

Write today for my FREE Booklet, and learn about this 
wonderful method of rejuvenation that I am teaching 
women in all parts of the world. If you tell me wh at 
improvements you would like, I can write you more help- 
fully. 





The first woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercises 











ee MURRAY, Dept. 337, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 








fectly aware they do not represent the 
thought of women generally and they are 
determined to obtain the vote regardless of 
the wishes of those of their own sex. A 
more absurd, unjust and outrageous de- 
mand was never made on the electorate of 
any community than this of the woman 
suffragists who would impose their will re- 
gardless of the wishes of those most in- 
terested. 

I do not believe men generally would 
oppose women voting only they see their 
mothers, wives and daughters do not want 
to vote and therefore they do not want to 
force on them something they do not want. 
This matter of woman suffrage has been 
agitated for sixty-five years. The women 
have had it before them all that time. They 
have given it the consideration due to its 
importance. They have decided they do not 
want it. They are the best judges of what 
is best for themselves and the state. Should 
they change their minds and by majority 
ask for the vote they will meet no opposi- 
tion from men. Wi1iam A, LANDERS 


Rochester, New York ‘ 


The women of a dozen states and half 
a dozen foreign countries have the vote 
and like it. As soon as the women in 
less favored localities realize how satis- 
factorily it works they will also demand 
it and no doubt get it. 

Their claim is that women are so in- 
finitely superior to men that their entrance 
into politics will purify politics. Their 
claim, however, is not founded on fact, 
since for every bad man (and we all know 
how many of them there are) one can find 
a bad woman; and for the sake of giving 
the vote to one in ten of the women who 
are honest, logical, patriotic and intelli- 
gent, we should give it to the other nine- 
tenths who may be lacking in one or more 
of those qualities. What the state needs is 
fewer voters, not more. If the women could 
point to purer politics and great advan- 
tages to the state in the states where wom- 
an suffrage has obtained for years, they 
would score a point, but the testimony of 
facts is against them. The liquor interests 
have usually won out, not at first, but as 
soon as the liquor men found a double vol- 
ume of votes to be purchased. Ao 


It is, fortunately, not necessary in 
arguing for equal suffrage to prove 
that all women are better and wiser 
than all men or that they are on the 
average better and wiser than men. If 
it can be shown that any one woman is 
more qualified for the ballot than any 
one male voter this is sufficient proof 
that discrimination on the ground of 
sex is illogical and unjust. 


AUSTRALIAN OPINION 


It was doubtless to be expected that 
an attempt to preserve neutrality 
would bring down upon us the wrath of 
both parties, but we were hardly pre- 
pared for the dislike and contempt now 
manifested on all sides. The Germans 
accuse us of wholesale murder because, 
as they say, most of the shells or at 
least most of those that will burst, are 
made in America. The British are also 
resentful at our inactivity in this crisis 
and our protests against their interfer- 
ence with freedom of commerce. The 
Australians, who formerly were more 
favorably disposed toward us than the 
English, are now the most bitter. At 
the Australian races the American flag 
had to be taken down from its place 
among the flags of other nations be- 
cause it was likely to excite disturb- 
ances. It appears that the Australians 
interpreted the visit of the American 
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fleet a few years ago as the visible sign 
of a virtual alliance and counted on the 
cooperation of our navy in the conflict 
which they then anticipated with Japan. 
This assumption was of course as un- 
warranted as their expectation that we 
should take sides with them and Japan 
in a’conflict with Germany. But their 
disappointment has led the Australians 
to take a hostile attitude toward the 
United States, which is a great disap- 
pointment to those who looked for clos- 
er commercial and social relations be- 
tween the two countries. As indicative 
of the Australian feeling, a Melbourne 
correspondent sends us samples of the 
sort of poetry which he says is now 
popular there. Since it is well to know 
what is thought of the United States 
in the antipodes, we publish an expur- 
gated version of them: 


THE MAN BEHIND THE DOOR 


When I hear the name of Uncle Sam 
It fairly makes me sick; 

On this earth he’s no more useful 
Than a monkey on a stick; 

He has proved it by his actions 
In this great world war, 

And has dropt in estimation 
Since he hid behind the door. 


He has plainly shirked his duty, 
Has this “gallant” Uncle Sam, 
For the slaughter of the innocents 

He doesn’t care a damn. 
Behind one little word he slinks, 

He hides, he even crawls, 
Whilst all the time, in New York, 

For the dollars loudly bawls. 


He has lost some ships by submarine ; 
Some good men’s lives as well; 
Makes a “protest” to the Kaiser— 
So the daily papers tell— 
He receives no satisfaction, 
But just takes it “lying down” 
(What’s it matter to a Yankee 
While the dollars come to town). 


U. S. A. 


Let me give you my opinion 
Of the land of Stars and Stripes, 
It’s bally mongrel “Nation” 
Means some half a thousand types, 
Whose “darler” notes and people 
Are as nasty as they smell; 
All their bluffing, bragging bagmanship’s 
A most consummate sell, 
Whilst their cracked-up “New Yark” City 
Is the capital of Hell. 


They prostitute our language, 
Use “Yep” instead of Yes; 

Say “Nope” for No. Instead of think 
They substitute “I guess,” 

From simple words like programme 
They steal an M and BE, 

Though writing of a theatre 
The R’s put after E; 

Their baggy pants and hideous hats— 
Expectoration free. 

Disgust the whole world’s populace 
Who civilized may be. 


It has a long-nosed President 
Who’s sitting on a fence; 
Who’s ruled by German blighters, 
Their “Darlers” and their “Cents” : 
For him no “Gard darned sentiment,” 
His country’s out for trade, 
Whilst its ships and shoddy army 
Of a goat would be afraid. 


Their graft, their greed, their grab, and 


vice, 
Plus all their bluff and bounce: 
Their froth about their “Glorious Fourth” 
Don’t weigh a single ounce 
With those who know the blackmail ways 
Of Crooked Yankee Duns, 
Who steal Australian business 
Under Bull’s protecting guns. 


6 Bivire purchase of a Steinway for the home 
means the selection of the ideal piano,tone 
and workmanship being of first importance. 


It is the price of the Steinway which makes 
possible its supreme musical qualities, but 
you will find that the Steinway costs only a 
trifle more than many so-called “good” pianos. 


Style V, the new Upright, and Style M, the 
smallest Steinway Grand, offer a special advan- 
tage in price. They embody all the distinct 
Steinway features, but, being of reduced size to 
meet the requirements of the modern home or 
apartment, are offered at very moderate prices. 


We shall be glad to send you, free, illustrated literature, 
with the name of the Steinway dealer nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East Fourteenth Street, New York 














MOUNT GRETNA PARK 


On Line of CORNWALL & LEBANON RAILROAD 


The most popular and attractive mountain cottage resort in the State 





HOTEL CONEWAGO, MOUNT GRETNA, PA. 


: A modern up-to-date resort hotel will be — for the season on June roth. This hotel 
is pleasantly located on an eminence above Lake Conewago and is becoming more popular 
each year. Cottage Settlement and Hotels protected by sewage system and disposing plant. 

_ Apply to SAMUEL H. LEWIS, Newport Apartments, 16th and Spruce Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., until June 15th; after that date at Hotel. 


DATES OF CONVENTIONS, ETC. 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua, July 2-30. United Brethren Assembly, Aug. 3-12. 
’ Annual Assembly Reformed Church, Aug. 7-14. 
Write to the undersigned for copy of beautifully illustrated booklet of Mount Gretna. 


A. D. SMITH, Eree’t ng Geon'l Supt, -- LEBANON, PA. 


Lebanon R. R. Co. ° 
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For Health, Pleasure or Business. 


about trips by Land or Sea, Hotels and Transportation Lines. 


* INFORMATION ” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


IMMUN TN 


LITTLE TRAVELS 


This Department answers all questions 
Address : 


119 West 40th Street New York 
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through the Lake Region, 
sporty Golf Course, 


THE BATHS 


Automobiling, 


Electrical Equipment. 


THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 


The GLEN SPRING 


Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
Boating, 
ennis Courts, Putting Greens, 
are given underthe direction of physicians. 
For the treatment of heart disease. rheumatism, gout, diabetes, obes- 
ity, neuralgia, digestive discrders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous system, liver 
and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe. 
For descriptive booklets address WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins. N. Y., om Seneca Lake 





The American ‘“‘Cure’’ Giving the 
Nauheim Baths with a Natural, lodo- 


ferruginous Radio-active Brine. 








43 Sijaceat Springs Health Resort — 

m All The Year. Five 
a alk From Watkins Glen. 
A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate 
Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and 


Complete Hydrotherapeutic Mechanical and 






















































































OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


POCONO MANOR COTTAGE 


Pocono Manor 33 Pennsylvania 


(Pocono Summit Station, D., L. & W. R. R.) 


Spring in the mountains with a 
wealth of laurel, arbutus and rhodo- 
dendron is well nigh ideal. 

Add to this, glorious days of motor- 
ing, golfing and trout fishing, with cozy 
evenings by a hospitable fireside. Com- 
fort without extravagance, with Quaker 
hospitality—this is Pocono Manor. 


M. L. Dencter, Pocono Manor, Pa. 









































































































































HOTEL MARION 





LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 


Beautifully located on West Shore. Large, 
bright, airy rooms with or without private 
baths. Charming walks and drives. All 
steamers land directly in front of Hotel. Ad- 
—_ the new Lake George Country Club. 

nsurpassed facilities for fishing, boating, 
sailing, etc. Tournaments in golf and tennis, 
ulso regattas during season. ivery, Garage. 
Daily trips by automobile to Bolton, Lake 
George and Glens Falls. Desirable cottages 
for rent. Three of the most beautiful cottage 
sites on the lake for sale. charming cot- 
tage to rent for the season. 


JOSEPH H. MARVEL. 

















4th Lake. Capacity 125, Latest equip- 
ment, electricity, running water 


OHAW 
every room. Garage. 
Old Forge, N. Y. 


& Cottages ¢.s. Longstaff, 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A.L. THAYER, M. D., Ballston Spa, .. Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, well ‘ew bath house, swimmin; 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


Bailey Island, Maine 


Fourteenth season opens June 15th. Excellent 
table and service. Tennis. Send for illustrated 
booklet. THOMAS E. HAZELL. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
THE GREYLOCK Gp:n 
At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 


SEND FOR COPY OF 
“WILLIAMSTOWN THE VILLAGE BEAUTIFUL” 


Fourteen 
Cast 


Sirtieth St. Club and sth Av. 


Entrance to Central Park. Apartments, single 
or en suite, rented, furnished or unfurnished, 
for long or Chest periods. 

GER & BABCOCK 


























A quiet, luxu- 
rious Residential 
Hotel, Affording 
the Exclusiveness 
and Elegance of 
a Private Resi- 
dence. Opposite 














ADIRONDACKS 


Grand View Hotel 


LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Overlooking two beautiful lakes; modern, home comforts. 
Gstablished clientele; exceptional table, orchestra, eleva- 
or, private baths, etc, 


FURNISHED COTTAGES FOR RENT 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing, baseball, dancing. 
Send for circular. 4 W. CARROLL, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA TOURS FREE 


We operate a specia! plan of particular interest to persons capable 
of organizing their own California Touring Partie b wich ae 
organizer secures his or her complete expenses FR You 
can easily organize a party with our help. We make an arrange- 
me and furnish tour manager. 





and the Philippines. For 
particulars address Dept. 


(305 South Rebecca St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHAM == 
OURS 











Chautauqua 
Idea 























The Wichita, Kansas, public library 
is completing its file of Chautauqua 
Courses, both books and magazines, 
from the first year, 1878, to date. 


The president of the famous single 
tax colony of Fairhope, Alabama, is a 
woman, Mrs. Lydia J. Commings, who 
is a Chautauqua Circle member. 


The annual certificate of the Chau- 
tauqua Reading Course for the English 
year now closing appropriately repro- 
duces a fine photograph of Wells Ca- 
thedral. 





The Jersey Shore, Pennsylvania, 
Chautauqua Circle and the Seaside Cir- 
cle of Belfast, Maine, are celebrating 
their thirtieth year of reading work 
this season. 





Mrs. James A. Wheeler of Tacoma, 
Washington, is one of those Chautau- 
quans who have read the course every 
year since the first one was offered in 
1878, almost forty years. The Chau- 
tauqua Circle which meets in her home 
recently joined in the fiftieth wedding 
anniversary celebration of Mrs. Wheel- 
er and her husband. 





The graduating class of Chautauqua 
Course readers who finish the four 
years’ reading this summer, calls itself 
the Jane Addams Class of 1915. A letter 
expressing appreciation of the honor 
and Miss Addams’ continued interest in 
Chautauqua work, was keenly appre- 
ciated by the class. Her “Twenty Years 
at Hull House” was one of the Chau- 
tauqua Course books. The class motto 
is “Life more abundant.” The class 
banner, designed by a member, Miss 
Corinne Blakeslee, of Bradford, Con- 
necticut, carries a design of the moun- 
tain laurel adopted as the class flower. 
The officers are: President, Mr. W. H. 
Hamlin, Austin, Texas; secretary, Miss 
M. T. Nye, Brooklyn, New York; treas- 
urer, Mr. A. E. Skinner, Westfield, New 
York. 





Graduates of the four years’ reading 
course of the Chautauqua Circles may 
receive their diplomas at various Chau- 
tauqua assemblies, as well as at Chau- 
tauqua, New York, or by mail. Recogni- 
tion Day exercizes for the graduates, 
wherever held, follow the ceremonials 
formulated by Chautauqua Institution. 
Prior to August 1, Recognition Days 
are announced for Pacific Grove, Cali- 
fornia; Forestville, Connecticut; Lithia 
Springs, Illinois; Winona, Indiana; Ot- 
tawa, Kansas; Winfield, Kansas; 





Northampton, Massachusetts; Caldwell, 
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Economical Luxury 


Is offered the traveling 
public at the new 


Fort 


Dearborn 
Hotel 


Chicago 
Opposite La Salle Street Station 
La Salle Street at Van Buren 
Every room with 
private bath or toilet 


$1.50—$2.00—$2.50 
Per Day—No Higher 


Hotel Sherman Company 
Chicago (91) 














ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
TAL S.N. CO. 
Philadelphia and Sommsce ville 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World.” 


The Best Regular Services 
to EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES, JAPAN, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEA- 
LAND. Round World Trips 
R and Winter Tours in INDIA. 
PENINSULAR & ORIEN- 
Full information from 
CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
99 
“QUEEN OF SEA TRIPS 
Excursion Fares 
Boston and Jacksonville - 
Boston and Norfolk - - - 
Philadelphia and Boston - - 

Baltimore and Bos .00 
Baltimore and Jacksonville - 35.00 
Including meals and stateroom berth on 
steamer. Fine steamers. Best service. 
Send for particulars. 
MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. CO. 

W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 
The Speed of the Daily 
is closely approached by The Independent, 
with the fine printing of the Weekly and a 
National reach and influence not provided 
by the Daily Newspaper. Swift National 
service for the Advertiser with a Big New 
Story to tell. 





























HARRY P. HARRISON 
President and general manager of the Redpath 
Chautauquas, Chicago, who is taking the lead in 
the elimination of Sunday programs on the Chau- 
tauqua circuit. He is closing his Chautauquas on 
Sunday in 120 southern and middle western towns 
at a large financial sacrifice 


Idaho; Des Moines, Iowa. August Rec- 
ognition Days include those at Longs 
Beach, California; Remington, Indi- 
ana; Ocean Park, Maine; Assembly 
Park, New York; Celina, Ohio; Litch- 
field, Illinois. Recognition Day at 
Chautauqua, New York, is fixed for 
August 18. 


“Tennyson teas” have been a popular 
social form of Chautauqua Circle meet- 
ings during the English year of read- 
ing. The Warren, Ohio, Circle repro- 
duced the interior of Tennyson’s Ald- 
worth home. The Chautauqua Union 
of Des Moines, Iowa, gave a costume 
program. Tennyson pantomimes were 
rendered by the Linden Heights, Ohio, 
Circle; the Shippenville, Pennsylvania, 
program included a lecture. There are 
Tennyson Circles at Omaha, Nebraska, 
and Camden, Alabama. 


During the summer season the field 
secretaries of the Chautauqua Reading 
Circle will be on tour of Chautauqua 
Assemblies of the Pearson Circuit. They 
serve as platform managers, lecture, 
and confer with Chautauquans concern- 
ing the Reading Course work. Miss 
Meddie O. Hamilton will be a week in 
each of the following towns: Salisbury, 
Maryland; Newtown, Pennsylvania; 
Lykens, Pennsylvania; Glen Cove, Long 
Island, New York; Milford, Connecti- 
cut; Keene, New Hampshire; White- 
hall, New York; Saugerties, New York; 
Lititz, Pennsylvania; Lewisburg, West 
Virginia; Roanoke, Virginia; Wood- 
bury, New Jersey. Mrs. Ida B. Cole’s 
towns are: Columbia, Pennsylvania; 
Washington, North Carolina; Emporia, 
Virginia; Statesville, North Carolina; 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania; Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Canton, Pennsyl- 
vania; Penn Yan, New York; Tunk- 
hannock, Pennsylvania; Phoenixville, 
Pennsylvania; Seaford, Delaware; Me- 





dia, Pennsylvania. 


Here’s how 


The man who does not permit 
his beverages to interfere with 
his efficiency drinks Welch’s. 


Most folks like Welch’s 
“straight.” A fizz of charged 
water adds variety and a 
“punch” that has helped make 
Welch’s a favorite at club, res- 
taurant and fountain. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 
Welch Hi-Ball 


Use a ten-ounce glass, in which pour 
four ounces of Welch’s, and a lump or 
two of ice; fill the glass with plain or 
charged water. 


Get et the Welch Habit—it’ s S 


one that won't get you! ou! 


If aah to obtain Welch’s of your 
dealer, we will ship a trial dozen pints for 
3, express prepaid east 
of Omaha. Sample 
individual bottle, by 
mail roc. Booklet 

of recipes free. 


How to get a ‘‘self- 
pulling’’ corkscrew 


7 No premiums are offered 
with Welch’s, but to provide 
you with one of these useful 
corkscrews, we will send 
2 for one quart or 
pee labels from 
Welch’s—only one 
toa family. The 
cor w usually 
retails for 25c. 


q Address Welch, 
y Meng 

















SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding “7 cor aw in = S 
Experts advice free, Want for 


tained for all schools. Write AMERICAN $c DOLE” ASSOCIATION 
1C42 Times Bidg., New York, or 1542 Masonic Temple, Chicago 





SHORT -STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of e Short- ory taught by Dr. 4. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor incott’s Magazine. 
250-page eatolegue res y, ease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET— 


“HOLMESLEA,”’ 


named by Oliver Wendell Holmes, at South Wood- 
stock, in the beautiful Connecticut hills; elevation 
600 feet; 20 miles from Providence and Worcester; 
less than 2 hours from Boston; 4 from New York. 
Eight acres partly landscape; well appointed dwell- 
ings; 5 master’s bedrooms; 2 baths; 3 servants’ 
bedrooms; lavatory; servants’ dining room; fur- 
nace; electric lights; spring water; sleeping porch; 
stable; cottage; fruits; garden; golf course and 
Woodstock Lake within near walking distance. 
For sale, $9,000. Might be rented with possibility 
of selling. E. B. FOSTER, 740 Watchung avenue, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Dr. Esenwein 
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DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone anil 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Thursday, July 15, 1915, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Wednesday, June 30, 1915. 

G. D. Mitng, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on July 1, 1915, at the office of the Treas- 
urer in New York, will be paid by the Bankers’ 
Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer 


263rd Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 


ESTABLISHED 1781 


The Bank of New York 


National Banking Association 
New York, June 22nd, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Eight (8%) per cent, 
payable on and after July rst, 1915. 
he transfer books will remain closed from 
June 25th, 1915, to July rst, 1915. 
JOSEPH ANDREWS, Cashier 











D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred Stock 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Di- 
rectors of this Corporation, payable July 1, 1915, 
to preferred stockholders of record June 25, 1915. 
Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD 8. SMYTH, Treasurer 


THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION. 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





4% 

Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
months ending June 30, 1915, on all accounts en- 
titled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 
and after July 15, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before July 10, 1915, will 
draw interest from July 1, 1915. 

WILLIAM J. COOMBS, President 
CLARPNCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer 








INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


“4h Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors July 1, rors 
(payable on and after July 2oth) on all sums 
entitled thereto. Deposits made on or before 
July roth will draw interest from July 1st. 
CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E. SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C, HARE, Cashier 
CHAS, C, PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 














IRVING SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 


115 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK 


The Trustees have declared a dividend 
for the six months ending June 30, 1915 
at the rate of 


FOUR PER CENT. 


per annum on all sums from $5 to $3,000 
entitled thereto under the By-laws, payable 
on and after July 19, 1915. 
Deposits made on or before July 10 will 
draw interest from July 1, 1915. 
H. E. TENER, President. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary. 


























THE MARKET 
PLACE 














THE FRENCH LOAN 


The appeal of leading credit houses 
in Paris, at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment, to French holders of Ameri- 
can securities was so successful that a 
quantity of these securities sufficient to 
warrant a loan of $30,000,000 has been 
sent to New York. The loan on this col- 
lateral—mainly Pennsylvania and St. 
Paul railroad bonds—is for one year, 
and the money is supplied by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. Other similar securities will 
be forwarded, and the credit, or loan, 
will thus be increased. There will be 
no public offering: Morgan & Co. hold 
the securities, and are assisted in the 
transaction by prominent banks and 
banking firms. There was no attempt to 
sell the securities here because a ma- 
jority, if not all, of them were issued 
in Paris and the listing of them on the 
Paris Bourse was conditioned upon cer- 
tain forms. That is to say, they were 
made payable in francs and were of 
edenominations suited to the French 
market. Therefore they are not salable 
here. The French bought many Ameri- 
can bonds in the years from 1906 to 
1912, but such purchases were checked 
by the unfortunate investment in 
Frisco bonds just before the receiver- 
ship. 

Not long after the beginning of the 
war, France procured a credit here of 
$16,000,000. The proposed negotiation 
of a public loan of $100,000,000 came 
to nothing, because of disapproval at 
Washington. There was a credit of 
$10,000,000 in October last, and not 
long ago the placing of $50,000,000 of 
Treasury notes was checked when $30,- 
000,000 had been sold. Probably the 
new loan on American securities will be 
increased to $50,000,000 or $75,000,- 
000, but this will not be enough to pay 
for the supplies already bought. Great 
Britain is in greater need of a credit 
here, but the making of one is not ex- 
pected while the Government is placing 
the enormous new home loan. English 
holders of American securities are not 
inclined to part with them, and there- 
fore it is not probable that there will 
be a British loan in New York like the 
French one. 


SHIPPING AND NEW LAWS 


Additional evidence as to the unfor- 
tunate effect of recent national legisla- 
tion upon our merchant marine is seen 
in the decision of the Robert Dollar 
Steamship Company to transfer its 
ships from the American to the British 
flag, and in the approaching withdrawal 
of many American ships from the 
Great Lakes. It is the new seamen’s 
act that forces the Dollar Company to 
take this course, and the same law has 
caused the Pacific Mail Company to go 
out of business, so far as traffic on the 
route across the Pacific is concerned. 





As the Hill railroads are to withdraw 
the great freighter “Minnesota,” the 
American flag will not be seen in the 
Pacific Ocean trade after the first week 
in November next. The headquarters 
of the Dollar Company will be moved 
from San Francisco to Vancouver. It 
may be that the coast line service, be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco, re- 
cently established by the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific railroad com- 
panies, will be discontinued, in obedi- 
ence to that part of the Panama Canal 
act enforcement of which has compelled 
the eastern railroad companies to get 
rid of their steamships on the Great 
Lakes. The decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to 
this line will soon be made known. 
These boats, from Portland southward, 
have been competing with the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, and their work has 
been well done. 

By order of the commission, the rail- 
road companies’ steamships on the 
Great Lakes must be disposed of by 
December 1. Four of them were sold 
last week. They are to be cut in two, 
because they are too long for the locks 
on the Canadian canals, and then trans- 
ferred to the port of New York by way 
of the St. Lawrence River. It is under- 
stood that thirty-one of the fifty-four 
steamships now owned and operated on 
the lakes by the railroad companies will 
be transferred in this way. Several of 
them will be used in the foreign trade. 
It appears, therefore, that enforcement 
of the law is not to cause a transfer of 
the lake steamship traffic from railroad 
control to private and competing owner- 
ship, but will deprive lake shippers and 
travelers of nearly all the good ships 
now in use. The lake steamship busi- 
ness is also affected by the new sea- 
men’s act. It is asserted by officers of 
companies that the requirements of this 
law are such that they cannot profitably 
compete with Canadian ships. It may 
be, therefore, that such American ships 
on the lakes as are not affected directly 
by the Panama act and the commission’s 
order will be driven from American 
registry by the seamen’s act. American 
shippers are complaining. 

Results of a referendum conducted by 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce indicate widespread disapproval 
of the projects and policy of the Ad- 
ministration and the majority in Con- 
gress relating to the merchant marine. 
The national chamber submitted cer- 
tain questions to more than 750 cham- 
bers of commerce and boards of trade 
which are constituent members of it. 
Some of the votes were as follows: on 
Government ownership and operation 
of merchant vessels, 82 in favor and 
698 against; Government ownership 
with private operation, 54 for and 711 
against; subsidies sufficient to offset the 
difference in cost of operation under the 
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Sound 
Investments 
yielding over 


5% 


We have prepared a list 
of good bonds which at 
present prices show a re- 
turn of from 5% to 6%. 


Send for “‘ Folder C’’ 


Redmond &.Co. 


33 Pine St. New York 














THE SECURITY NATIONAL OF 
MINNEAPOLIS located at Minneapolis, in the 
State of Minnesota, is closing its affairs. All 
note holders and other creditors of the association 
are therefore hereby notified to present the notes 
and other claims for payment. 

F. A. CHAMBERLAIN, 


BANK 


President 
Dated May 4, 1915, at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Louis K. Hull, Attorney, for The Security Na- 

tional Bank of Minneapolis. 


DIVIDENDS 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833.) 
S. E, Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 


SIX MONTHS ENDING JUNE 30, 1915. 

On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors 
entitled to interest under the by-laws at the 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on so 
much of every account as shall not exceed 
$1,000; and at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on so much of 
every account as shall exceed $1,000, payable 
on and after JULY 19, 1915. 

Deposits made on or before JULY 10, will 
draw interest from JULY 1, 1915. 

JAMES QUINLAN, President 

re uce a tas . — Treasurer 

A} S M. BACON, ° 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretaries 























MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York. 

June 22, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of THREE PER CENT., 
free of tax, payable on and after July 1, 1915, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 

June 24, 1915. 
F. E. ANDRUSS, Cashier 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
New York, June 23, 1915. 
A dividend of One and One-Quarter per cent. 
(1%%) on the capital stock of this Company has 
been declared payable August 2, 1915, at the of- 
fice of the Treasurer, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business July 8, 1915. 


EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer 


Change of Address 











If you are going away for the 
summer, you will want The 
Independent to follow you. 
Let us know your new ad- 
dress, if possible, three weeks 
ahead. Be sure to give us 
your old address also. 


THE INDEPENDENT 














American flag and under foreign flags 
in the deep-sea trade, 558 for and 186 
against; establishment of regular mail 
and freight lines under the American 
flag to countries in which our commer- 
cial interests are important, and to 
American dependencies, 718 in favor 
and 48 in opposition. 

There was a large majority in favor 
of the creation of a Federal Shipping 
Board which should investigate and re- 
port to Congress concerning the navi- 
gation laws, and have full jurisdiction, 
under the law, as to all matters per- 
taining to over-sea transportation. The 
vote was 422 to 314 in favor of a Gov- 
ernment subscription to the entire stock 
of a marine development company, with 
a capital of $30,000,000, authorized to 
make loans on the security of first 
mortgages on merchant vessels. The 
vote in favor of lowering the speed 
required by the ocean mail law, and 
making the pay high enough to permit 
the establishment of lines carrying both 
mail and freight, was more than 10 to 1. 
It will be seen that in this expression 
of the opinions of the commercial or- 
ganizations of the whole country there 
is no support for the ship purchase 
bill, which, it is said, will be advocated 
again by the Treasury Department at 
the coming session of Congress. If 
these hundreds of chambers of com- 
merce and trade boards had been asked 
for an opinion about the seamen’s act, 
undoubtedly that opinion would have 
been distinctly unfavorable. 

At the coming. session of Congress 
there will be an attempt to repeal this 
statute. Some amendment of it, at least, 
may be expected. Mr. Wilson has asked 
the Department of Commerce to make 
an inquiry as to the effect of it, and 
Congress will probably receive from the 
department the results of the investiga- 
tion. It does not appear that replies 
have been received from the twenty-one 
nations whose commercial treaties, as 
our Government has informed them, are 
at variance with the law, or that they 
will consent to abrogation of only the 
parts affected. 


The following dividends are announced: 

Bank of New York, semi-annual, 8 per cent, 
payable on and after July 1 

Irving Savings Institution, 4 per cent per 
annum, payable on and after July 19. 

Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, semi- 
annual, 3 per cent, free of tax, payable on and 
after July 1. 

New York Central . on Company, 1% per 
cent, payable August 

American eee: ont Telegraph Company, 
$2 per share, payable July 15. 

Bowery Savings Bank, 3% per cent per an- 
num, payable on and after July 19. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, 4 per cent per an- 
num, payable on and after July 19. 

German Savings Bank, 4 per cent per annum, 
payable on and after July 21 

Greenwich Savings Bank, 3% and 4 per cent 
per annum, payable on and after July 19. 

Otis Elevator Company, preferred, $1.50 per 
share; common, $1.25 per share, payable July 
16. 

South Brooklyn Savings Institution, 4 
cent per annum, payable on and after July 15. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, prefe » quarterly, 1% per cent, 
payable July 15; common, quarterly, 1 per cent, 
payable July 30. 

La Rose Consolidated Mines Company, quar- 
terly, 1 per cent, payable July 20. 


per 








J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits. 
Cable Transfers, 

Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 























MEETING 


MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 

June 12, 1915. 
Notice is hereby given that a special meeting 
of the Shareholders of this bank will be held at 
the Banking House, No. 257 Broadway, in the 
City of New York, on the 12th day of July, 1915, 
between the hours of twelve o’clock noon and one 
o’clock p. m., for the purpose of voting upon a 
resolution to change the corporate name of this 
bank from ‘‘The Merchants Exchange National 
Bank of the City of New York’’ to ‘‘Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York’’; also to 
change the number of shares of the capital stock, 
now consisting of 20,000 shares of the par value 
of $50 each, to 10,000 shares of the par value of 

$100 each. E. V. GAMBIER, Cashier 











THE 


Merchants National 
Bank 


Of the City of New York 
42 Wall Street 


FOUNDED 
1803 


Resources over $30,000,000 


The experience gained by over 
One Hundred Years of success- 
ful banking, together with com- 
plete facilities and ample re- 
sources, assure depositors of this 
bank every care and attention to 
their business requirements. 


Your inquiries are cordially 
invited. 
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BE CAREFUL AND CAREFREE 


AREFREE‘ bonds must be 

carefully selected. This is 
the kind of security we offer 
you. Our list includes a choice 
of short and long term bonds— 
all possessing the desirable fea- 
tures demanded by the most 
conservative investors. 


We are successfully handling a 
varied list of Corporation and 
Municipal Bonds with several 
large Banks and are now in a 
position to offer this same class 
of security direct tq individual 
investors. 


To yield as high as 6% 


Write today—personal 
attention to inquiries 


D. S. STARRING & CO. 


39 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 








/nsurance| 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 


























AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to eriticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certa{n 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age. male or female. 











If You Ever Expect 


To invest a dollar it means some- 
thing to you to know that in the 
twenty-four years that I have made 
and sold North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages I have never lost a 
dollar for any customer. 


It means still more to you—if you 
have $1,000 or $2,000 lying idle or 
at low interest—to know that among 
my customers are many of the 
largest institutions, a type of investor 
which demands unusual safety in 
their investments. 


You'll get safety and 
The attractive Yield of 6% 


Write today stating your re- 
quirements, and we will send you 
a special list of mortgages. 


Walter L. Williamson 


Lisbon, North Dakota 














THE EQUITABLE 


The announcement has recently been 
made that General T. Coleman du Pont 
had purchased from the Morgan estate 
the controlling interest in the capital 
stock of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. The entire capital of the Equi- 
table consists of 1000 shares of a par 
value of $100 each. The block just ac- 
quired by General du Pont represents 
502 shares, the remainder outstanding 
being in the possession of various in- 
dividuals. 

This is the third transfer of the 
stock since it descended to the heirs of 
Henry B. Hyde, the founder of the 
Equitable. His son, James H. Hyde, 
representing his father’s estate, sold it 
to Thomas F. Ryan, who held it several 
years, parting with it finally to the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

In his statement announcing the pur- 
chase of the stock by General du Pont, 
President Day of the Equitable assures 
the public that the control passes into 
the hands of a staunch friend of the 
company, and that it is General du 
Pont’s intention to codperate with the 
officers in some feasible plan for its 
complete mutualization. It is plainly 
obvious that there are legal difficulties 
of no small proportions in attaining this 
object, not the least of them being the 
acquisition of the minority stock of 
448 shares. 

The policyholders of the Equitable 
should patiently await the formulation 
of General du Pont’s plans. They need 
not be disturbed in the least over the 
matter, for their interests are securely 
guarded. The Insurance Department of 
New York will exercize rigid super- 
vision at every stage of the’ develop- 
ments. 


POLICIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Occasionally I receive inquiries from 
readers of this department of which 
the following is a fair representative: 

“What is the best form of policy for 
a@ young person to take? Do you con- 
sider that any form of insurance is de- 
sirable from a mere investment view- 
point?” 

I shall proceed to answer these ques- 
tions on the assumption that in using 
the word “insurance,” my correspondent 
refers to life insurance only. For the 
young person of small responsibilities 
and average earning ability, I regard 
the twenty-year endowment policy as 
the most serviceable up to age thirty- 
five. It combines savings with protec- 
tion. The annual premiums will ap- 
proximate $50 per $1000, in some com- 
panies a few dollars less. An unmarried 
person earning $1000 a year could easily 





THE 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 


Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














GET THE SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of so- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
ecumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
ois old age. ‘this can best be effected by 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 

HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

eo. E, Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES 


The demand in unsettled times for good first mort- 
gages indicates their unusual stability. 


























vestor or a single foreclosure sale made. Write for 

scribing methods and list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
Aurelius-Swanson Co. 

51 State Nat. Bank Bldg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 












NG THE PHOTOPLAY 
A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique nigus of the photoplay, taught by Arthur Leeds, Editor, 
Tus Puorortar Avrnor. 25)-page catalogue free. 
THE HOME Coane SCHOOL 
Mr. Leeds Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 








To Rent for the Summer 


Apartment of four rooms and bath, fully fur- 
nished for housekeeping. All modern improve- 
ments, including mre ae and elevator service 
night and day. Located in one of Brooklyn’s 
best residential sections. Within fifteen minutes 
of Manhattan. Convenient to subway, elevated 
and all surface lines, Ideal home for couple 
wishing to spend summer in town. Rent mod- 
erate. D. E. F., care of The Independent. 
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Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. ‘The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 

During its existence the com- 


pany has insured property 

ko Ee reese $27,964,578,109.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

ye Fk Serre 287,324,890.99 


Paid losses during that period 143,820,874.99 
Issued certificates of profits 


St GOs 6: 46:00065006000066 90,801,110.00 
Of which there have been re- 

DINOS a vctcvcccscncevecee 83,811,450.00 
Leaving Saati at pres- 

OE TBs ccccceccscccseccce 6,989, 660.00 
Interest oohh on certificates 

STE Diiv cc cnncescascece 23,020,223.85 


On December 31, 1914, the as- 

sets of the company amount- 

OW akbsebewdevivessecces 14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sired and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until ordered 
to be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Pres. 

WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 











G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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afford to put into such a policy $100 or 
$150 a year. 

A young man of twenty-five who does 
this comes into a cash capital at forty- 
five of $2000 or $3000, plus such divi- 
dends as he may have received and 
saved. These should amount to $400 or 
$500. 

Within that period he may have mar- 
ried, and his income should have in- 
creased. Both things generally happen 
to the careful, thrifty, ambitious man. 
He should have supplemented his line 
of endowment insurance with $2000 or 
$3000 of the ordinary life kind. If at 
thirty-five, say, he has succeeded finan- 
cially and can afford to spend a larger 
sum on family protection, instead of 
taking ordinary life insurance for a 
lump sum, he would do well to buy a 
monthly income policy—$50 or $100 a 
month after his death to his wife or 
other beneficiary as long as she lives 
(twenty years’ instalments certain to 
his estate if the beneficiary should die). 
Life insurance beneficiaries are not par- 
ticularly good investors or conservers 
of money, and it is to meet that defect 
that the companies formulated the in- 
come policy. 

Now as to the second question: A life 
insurance policy, properly considered, 
is a contract for life or a long term of 
years. For that reason a man shouid 
get the right kind of policy in the right 
company. It is a waste of time and 
money to change policies and compa- 
nies. Strictly speaking, life insurance 
is not an investment. It involves an ex- 
pense. One cannot contribute one’s share 
of the death losses and management 
expenses of a company for twenty or 
thirty years and, because one eventu- 
ally receives a sum of money approvi- 
mating all he has paid in, or a little 
more, conclude that one is even or 
ahead. Interest earnings have been 
overlooked. So much from the “invest- 
ment” side of the question. 

I regard money spent on pure as- 
sessment insurance as so much money 
wasted—except by those who die. They, 
or rather their beneficiaries, are getting 
more than was paid for. 

But, do I believe that money invested, 
so to speak, in scientific life insurance, 
whatever the form, undesirable? No. 
Be the premiums greater or smaller, the 
insured receives, in one way or another, 
an exact equivalent for it. 

To sum up: “Is any form of insur- 
ance desirable from a mere investment 
viewpoint?” If by investment is meant 
to speculate and take the chance of 
making a big gain or a loss, no. If by 
it is meant a protection against loss 
by death, yes. 


F. S. C., Centreville, Mich—Compara- 
tively small, financially, but sound; has 
had a healthy growth; expenses moderate; 
writes both participating and non-partici- 
pating policies on the annual and deferred 
dividend plans; participating rates about 
five per cent higher than those of some 
well established mutuals, with smaller an- 
nual dividends and cash surrender values. 
Opinion is divided as to the effect of total 
abstinence on the death rate. Have not 
seen the claims for it you mention but 
hardly believe the difference would be as 





Gray Gearless 


Detachable Row Boat Motor 
FITS ANY ROWBOAT 


More Power 2% H.P. — because it 


has greater cylinder 
displacement than any other portable ma- 
rine motor of the same rating, and because 
less power -is wasted between motor and 
the wheel. 


The Gray Gearless is made by a 
responsible and experienced Marine 
Engine building concern. There is service 
and responsibility behind it. 


The Gray Gearlessis the lightest portable motor™ 
for its power on the market. The crank case is made of 
aluminum. The main bearings are strong, long, liberal, 

and are interchangeable. This means long life. 
Bearings are easily renewable—in most other 
portable motors it would be necessary to buy anew 
machine when’ the bearings wear. Runs in 
either direction. 

The Flexible Shaft Drive is the strongest 
part of the motor, This transmission is the big, 
strong, and mechanical feature. Made of Chrome 
Vanadium, heat treated; maximum strength, 
250,000 Ibs. per square inch, 

All bevel gears are done away with, no wasted 
power from this source. The big, cumbersome speed retarded, 
containing hubs are also dispensed with. 

The strong and smoother power of the wonderful Gray Gearless 
motor is transmitted tothe propeller shaft by a wear-resisting 
Vanadium flexibledrive shaft. Each one is tested totransmit 7H. P. 

The propeller is the weedless type suitable for use in 
either fresh or salt water. No supporting projections, pinions and 
racks to catch weeds. The Gray Gearless is a race winner; it 
drives your boat faster than is possible with other portable boat 
motors. 








. - This price includes the complete motor, readyto Be An Agent for this motor. 
Price F. 0. B. Detroit attach and operate; also ignition equipment, 8 


including high-grade spark plug and spark plug Men wanted in every oo wd 
protector, battery box battery set, spark coil tO sell the Gray Gearless. 
e and switch, Magneto, it desired, $10.00 extra. Write today 


Book of = ) 
172 Boats to > — 
Select From 32] 


FIFTY LEADING BOAT BUILDERS have joined with the Gray Motor Co. in 
issuing a catalog of Specialized Boats—specialty of each concern from a 16 ft. fishing 
launch at $103.00 to a beautiful mahogany express runabout with every ingenious device 
that modern thought has developed in a boat, with a self-starting 6-cylinder GRAY 
motor, complete in every detail for $2500.00—or a snug, safe, roomy little cruiser with all 
the comforts of a home—172 boats that you choose from. Write for this catalog today, 
sent free. We make it easy for you to find just the boat you want, at the price you want to 
pay, and in the locality you wish to buy it in, with a GUARANTEED motor installed. 


Gray Marine Motors 
3 to 50 H. P. 1 to 6 Cylinder. 
You can have a 1915 guaranteed Gray Motor with all the new features in your boat 


for the least outlay of money. Complete line of 2 and 4 cycle motors. ‘“There’s a Gray 
for Every Boat.’’ Gray's are cheapest in the long run. Write for catalog. 


Gray 2 cycles sold as complete outfit (ready to in- Gray 4 cycles sold either as complete ae yee 


stall). The 3H. P., single cylin- plants or bare engines. Price, ai 
der Model ‘U,’’ sells for - - $55 complete depending on equipment - - $1 upwards 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 756 Gray Motor Blidg., Detroit 
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Romeike’s Press Clippings 
are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness.’ We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 


F. A. Ringler Co. 


DESIGNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING 


21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


INULIN 


great as indicated. I discuss the other 


- —s ; - ROMEIKE, INC. —_ 106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 
points you raise in an article, which see. | SmillllMiilIQNNQNN IW! WQ4 0) iN)\)INNNSO\Nniinanny 
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HOTEL 


WENTWORTH 


NEWCASTLE-BY-THE-SEA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(NEAR PORTSMOUTH) 


Associated with the IDEAL and NEW ENGLAND TOURS 


Hil 


a 
, 
v : 
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Season opens June 25 
Closes late September 


No hotel on the New England coast is more notable in the 
beauty of its location, the attractiveness of surroundings and 
perfection of service. Located on the sea, in the center of 
a large private park. Accommodates 500. Local and long 
distance telephone in each room. 


Every facility for sport and recreation. Tennis 
courts unsurpassed by any in New England. 
Fine golf course, bathing, yachting, deep sea 
fishing, and well-equipped garage under com- 
petent supervision. 


MUSIC BY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYERS 


Send postal today for beautiful illustrated book 
telling how easy to reach here from all points. 
WENTWORTH HOTEL COMPANY 
H. W. PRIEST, Managing Director 
Winter—The Carolina, Pinehurst, N. C. 


= HANNA TATA 
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The Dndenendent 


FOR SIXTY-SIX YEARS THE 
FORWARD-LOOKING WEEKLY OF AMERICA 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
Merged with The Independent June 1, 1914 


JULY io 2.3.8 


OWNED AND PUBLISHED BY 
THE INDEPENDENT CORPORATION, AT 
119 WEST FORTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
WILLIAM B. HOWLAND, PRESIDENT 
FREDERIC E. DICKINSON, TREASURER 


WILLIAM HAYES WARD 
HONORARY EDITOR 


EDITOR: HAMILTON HOLT 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR: HAROLD J. HOWLAND 
LITERARY EDITOR: EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


PUBLISHER: KARL V. S. HOWLAND 
ONE YEAR, THREE DOLLARS 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS 


Postage to foreign countries in Universal Postal 
Union, $1.75 a year extra; to Canada, $1 extra. 
Instructions for renewal, discontinuance or 
change of address should be sent two weeks 
before the date they are to go into effect. Both 
the old and the new address must be given. 



































We welcome contributions, but writers who 
wish thejr articles returned, if not accepted, 
should send a stamped and addrest en- 
velope. No responsibility is assumed by The 
Independent for the loss or non-return of 
manuscripts, tho all due care will be exercized. 


Entered at New York Post 
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A SONG FOR JULY 


Sweet June has gone with all her flowery 
train; 
Her roses in the gardens droop and die, 
And faint an echo comes—a parting strain 
Of music sweet that tells where she 
passed by. 





And lo! across the fields of ripening wheat, 
And o’er the hills with fragrant clover 


red, 
Where hum of bees comes drowsily and 
sweet, 
Sun-crowned July comes slow with silent 
tread! 


The sovereign sun in splendor now looks 
down, 

Upon the ripening fullness of the year, 

With glowing beams of light and heat that 
crown 

The earth’s fruition with their plenteous 
cheer. 


The city swelters; on its pavements hot 
Glows down the sun with fierce, unpity- 
ing rays; 
In vain its many millions, polyglot, 
Sigh for the coolness of dim, leafy ways! 


On mountain, or on shore of sandy beach, 
Or on the sea, with sails of wingéd yacht, 
The pleasure-seekers throng and strive to 
reach 
Surcease of heat and care by Summer 
brought. 


But far in depths of inland country green, 
e wild rose nods upon its drooping 


stem ; 
The heavy boughs of fruited orchards lean 
And cooling dews at morn the meadows 
gem. 


Forth to his labors goes the farmer blithe. 
For ripened harvests wait the reaper’s 
whirr, 
And slow before the mower’s whetted scythe 
The long grass falls in swaths with sooth- 
ing skirr. 


At noon beneath the shade of leafy elm 
The farmer rests in grateful, well-earned 
ease ; 
For king is he of all the fruitful realm 
Which far and wide in ripened wealth he 
sees. 


For July’s sun, which to the city brings 
Discomfort on the busy, shadeless street, 
O’er the green country its effulgence flings 
And oe to gold the ripening fields of 
wheat. 


And so, O Royal Month, from Julius: named, 
A sovereign largess to the earth you bring 

As when of old on Ceres’ altar flamed 
Thy richest gifts to the All-Nourishing! 


—H.T.Sudduth in the New York Times. 


I AM THE NEWSPAPER 


From the address of Joseph H. Finn, delivered 
before the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, at Chicago, June 22. 


ORN of the deep, daily need of a 

nation—I am the Voice of Now— 

the incarnate spirit of the Times— 
Monarch of things that Are. 

My “cold type” burns with the fire- 
blood of human action. I am fed by 
arteries of wire that girdle the earth. 
I drink from the cup of every living joy 
and sorrow. I sleep not—rest not. ] 
know not night, nor day, nor season. I 
know no death, yet I am born again 
with every morn—with every noon— 
with every twilight. I leap into fresh 
being with every new world’s event. 

Those who created me cease to be— 
the brains and heart’s-blood that nour- 
ish me go the way of human dissolu- 
tion. Yet I live on—and on. 

I am Majestic in my Strength—Sub- 
lime in my Power—tTerrible in my 
Potentialities—yet as democratic as the 
ragged boy who sells me for a penny. 

I am the consort of Kings—the part- 
ner of capital—the brother of toil. The 
inspiration of the hopeless—the right 
arm of the needy—the champion of the 
oppressed—the conscience of the crim- 
inal. I am the epitome of the world’s 
Comedy and Tragedy. 

My Responsibility is Infinite. I speak 
and the world stops to listen. I say the 
word and battle flames the horizon. J 
counsel peace and the war-lords obey. 
I am greater than any individual— 
more powerful than any group. I am 
the dynamic force of Public Opinion. 
Rightly directed, I am a Creator of 
Confidence. A builder of happiness in 
living. I am the Backbone of Com- 
merce. The Trail-Blazer of Prosperity. 
I am the teacher of Patriotism. 

I am the hands of the clock of Time 
—the clarion voice of Civilization. 

I am the Newspaper. 
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Miss Jane Addams returns to the 
United States this week, after an ex- 
perience hitherto vouchsafed to no wom- 
an in the world. She was present, and 
presided, at the first Peace Congress 
ever held in the hight of war and at- 
tended by delegations from both the 
neutral and warring countries. Since the 
Congress closed she has visited all 
the principal belligerent capitals to lay 
before the governments the suggestions 
of the Peace Conference. Before Miss 
Addams sailed from New York she 
promised The Independent to describe . 
her experiences, and our readers may 
look forward to something from her in 
an early issue. 








Dr. E. E. Slosson, our Literary Ed- 
itor, leaves this week on a month’s va- 
cation in the Caribbean Sea. As he has 
the habit of picking up something wher- 
ever he goes, whether in Panama, Eu- 
rope or Australia, our readers can ex- 
pect before the summer is over several 
articles dealing with “The Fringe of 
the Continent.” 





© International News 


CHAMP CLARK AND HIS DAUGHTER 
THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN AT “HONEY SHUCK,” SPEAKER CLARK’S HOME AT BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI, NOT LONG BEFORE THE WED- 
DING TO WHICH ALL MISSOURI WAS INVITED AND AT WHICH THOUSANDS OF GUESTS WERE PRESENT. MISS GENEVIEVE CLARK WAS MARRIED 
TO JAMES M. THOMPSON, EDITOR OF THE NEW ORLEANS “ITEM” ON JUNE 30 








